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WHAT PRICE PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


There are always those who see the need of professional associa- 
tions and the value to the individual that comes from a group solidarity 
standing for the common aims of the profession. There are also the 
courageous personalities whose motto is “Let George do it.” When a 
piano is to be moved they enthusiastically grab the stool. They are the 
minority who do not appreciate that belonging to a profession and accept- 
ing its rewards entails an obligation to the organizations that are trying 
to make teaching a true profession with self-imposed standards, ethical 
foundations, and group obligations. It seems like a reflection upon the 
teaching profession that it is necessary year in and year out to put on 
“membership campaigns.” 


There are those who say that we cannot make our teaching body a 
professional group so long as our typical teacher is a young woman teach- 
ing against the time when she will enter matrimony. As a matter of fact 
the young teacher is usually enthusiastic, optimistic, and glad of an op- 
portunity to enlist in organizations promoting educational development 
and the teacher’s welfare. There are not many—Local, State, National. 
If they are to do the work they are planned to do they deserve the support 
of every teacher. 


Both the state and national associations are organized on a repre- 
sentative basis. This means that control lies with the members, who 
through their duly elected representatives determine policies and admin- 
istration. If they are not doing what they can do the fault must lie partly 
with the teachers themselves. 


Wisconsin does not rank high either in State or National membership 
record. While we are growing some, other states are growing more rapidly. 
and our relative rank remains about the same. We have a great state, a 
splendid educational system, a fine group of teachers, but by all means we 
should accept our professional obligations and be loyal working members 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association and of the National Education As- 
sociation. 
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Wisconsin Writers 





II 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX was not a 
great poet. Much that she wrote is 
not worth handing on. She was, how- 
ever, very popular during what might 
_be called the adolescent period of the 
nation’s literature. A stanza or two of 
hers will live long. 

For the story of her life one naturally 
goes to her autobiography, The Worlds 
and I. That autobiography is poorly 
written from a mechanical standpoint, 
and it also lays bare its author’s lack of 
wide knowledge and real culture. It in- 
cludes a mass of details that could not 
possibly interest anyone but a devotee 
concerned with Mrs. Wilcox’s every 
thought and act. Social events of slight 
importance are dwelt upon to weari- 
ness. Exhaustive and exhausting travel 
accounts are written as though their 
author were the first to give informa- 
tion, and that indisputable, about the 
places visited. Circumstances  sur- 
rounding the writing of a number of 
poems are retailed in such manner that 
the reader knows he is expected to be 
impressed by the occasion rather than 
helped to understand the theme. Canons 
of good taste are violated again and 
again. 

It is well, however, that Mrs. Wilcox 
wrote an autobiography, for otherwise 
we should have no record of her life ex- 
cept that in the rather broadly humor- 
ous account by her brother, called The 
Evolution of Ella Wheeler Wilcox and 
Other Wheelers, and largely concerned 
with “other Wheelers.” 

Ella Wheeler was born November 5, 
1850, in “Old” Johnstown, a village 
about twelve miles east of Janesville, in 
a house which is still standing. Her an- 
cestors were Vermont people. Ethan 


Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga, was her 





great-grandfather. Her father had 
been a dancing master in the East. Re- 
moval to Wisconsin did little to swell 
the family coffers, according to The 
Worlds and I, which, moreover, rather 
hints that the youthful poetess did 
much to save the Wheelers from hard- 
ship. Her brother Marcus, however, 
says: ‘“‘Wheeler’s farm always provided 
a comfortable living for each family! 
Sister Ella’s ‘checks’ were not required 
for financing us! Her ventures in pub- 
lications were barren of profits. (In 
fact father’s milk checks had helped to 
pay a deficit in her accounts on ‘Shells’ 
before 1880.)” 


Ella went to the village school until 
she was about fourteen years old, and 
that was the end of her formal educa- 
tion, except, so says the brother, for 
“one term wasted at Wisconsin Univer- 
sity.”” School studies held no interest 
for her; versifying was her only de- 
light. She began to write when she 
was eight years old, and to publish 
when she was fourteen. At the age of 
nine she wrote a novel for a school mag- 
azine. It contained ten chapters, the 
first four headed by lines of original 
verse, and was bound in paper torn 
from the kitchen wall. Her models were 
the novels of Ouida, Mary J. Holmes, 
and Mrs. Southworth. In later years 
she again tried to write novels, but was 
finally persuaded that she could never 
be successful in that field. 


Publishers were not slow to accept 
the sort of poetry Ella Wheeler could 
write. They paid her rather gener- 
ously, and she worked diligently to sat- 
isfy them. “Ofttimes I wrote four or 
five bits of verse (I called them ‘poems’ 
then) in a day. Once I wrote eight. 
Unless I wrote two in twenty-four 
hours, I felt the day was lost.” Editors 
wanted “heart-wails,” and Miss 
Wheeler could supply them. 


















Her first volume was a collection of 
temperance verses called Drops of 


Water. It was followed by Shells. 
Neither was successful. Then came the 
desire to write a poem that should rival 
Owen Meredith’s Lucille. The result 
was Maurine, a narrative poem in iam- 
bic pentameter couplets. Maurine is a 
young woman “who discovered that her 
fragile girl friend loved the man who 
had won her own affections, but who 
had not yet declared himself.” The 
regulation-happy-ending is managed by 
having the friend die shortly after the 
marriage. 

The Beautiful Land of Nod, a collec- 
tion of children’s stories and verses, 
and Poems of Pleasure were also pub- 
lished about this time, but Miss 
Wheeler got little attention until she 
published Poems of Passion. The man- 
uscript had been returned by a pub- 
lisher who thought the poems immoral. 
This fact became known to a Milwaukee 
newspaper man, and the next issue of 
his paper contained an article headed: 


TOO LOUD FOR CHICAGO 


THE SCARLET CITY BY THE LAKE SHOCKED BY 
A BADGER GIRL, WHOSE VERSES OUT- 
SWINBURNE SWINBURNE AND OUT- 
WHITMAN WHITMAN 


No better method could have been de- 
vised to insure wide reading of the 
poems. Sixty-five thousand copies of 
the book had been sold by 1889. The 
result was much adverse criticism, 
aimed especially at four poems, namely: 
“Delilah,” “Ad Finem,” “Conversion,” 
and “Communism.” In a later edition 
Miss Wheeler defended these poems in 
this manner: 

“ ‘Delilah’ was written and first published 
in 1877. I had been reading history, and be- 
came stirred by the power of such women as 


Aspasia and Cleopatra, over such grand men 
as Antony, Socrates, and Pericles. Under the 


influence of this feeling I dashed off ‘Delilah,’ 
which I meant to be an expression of the pow- 
erful fascination of such a woman upon the 
memory of a man, even as he neared the hour 
of death. 


If the poem is immoral, then the 
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history which inspired it is immoral. I con- 
sider it my finest effort. 
“ “Ad Finem’ was written in 1878. I think 


there are few women of strong character and 
affections, who cannot, either from experience 
or observation, understand the violent inten- 
sity of regret and despair which sometimes 
takes possession of the human heart after the 
loss of some one very dear. 


“In ‘Ad Finem’ I intended to give voice to 
this very common experience 


“In ‘Communism’ I endeavored to use a new 
simile in illustrating that somewhat hackneyed 
theme of the supremacy of Love over Reason; 
and simply to carry out my idea, I represented 
the violent uprising of the Communist emo- 
tions against King Reason.” 


Praise came, however, as well as cen- 
sure. One critic in Literary Life, un- 
der the caption “A Typical American 
Genius,” said: “It is certainly the 
strongest and most original poetic ex- 
pression of American freedom and 
vigor that has come from a woman. 
She has all the sensuousness of Swin- 
burne, and the miniature-like delicacy 
of Rossetti, without the gross inde- 
cency of Whitman.” 

Some of the sensuousness of Swin- 
burne there may be, but not his sweep. 
Few would grant they find the “minia- 
ture-like delicacy of Rossetti.” And if 
there is not what some choose to call the 
“indecency” of Whitman, neither is 
there the slightest. hint of his oneness 
with natural forces. The reviewer 
might more accurately have drawn a 
comparison between “Love’s’ Lan- 
guage,” with its repeated question 
“How does Love speak?”, and Elizabeth 
3arrett Browning’s “How do I love 
thee?” 

Surely there would be little charge of 
immorality against these poems today; 
and little would be justified. This is the 
prefatory poem. 

Oh, you who read some song that I have 
sung— 


What know you of the soul from whence it 
sprung? 


Dost dream the poet ever speaks aloud 
His secret thought unto the listening crowd? 
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Go take the murmuring sea-shell from the 
shore— 
You have its shape, its color—and no more. 


It tells not one of those vast mysteries 
That lie beneath the surface of the seas. 


Our songs are shells, cast out by waves of 
thought; 

Here, take them at your pleasure; but think 
not 


You’ve seen beneath the surface of the waves, 
Where lie our shipwrecks, and our coral caves, 


“The Common Lot,” “Friendship Af- 
ter Love,” “The Saddest Hour,” are 
good poetry. And here are the first 
two stanzas of “Reunited”: 


Let us begin,. dear love, where we left off; 
Tie up the broken threads of that old dream; 
And go on happy as before; and seem 
Lovers again, though all the world may scoff. 


Let us forget the graves, which lie between 
Our parting and our meeting, and the tears 
That rusted out the goldwork of the years; 

The frosts that fell upon our gardens green. 


One of Mrs. Wheeler’s best known 
poems is “Solitude,” in this collection, 
with its familiar first lines— 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone, 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own. 


Poems of Passion was followed by An 
Erring Woman’s Love, Three Women, 
Poems of Power, Poems of Progress, 
and World Voices. In addition, there 
appeared a collection of short essays 
called The Art of Being Alive. These 
are of the sentimental “success” type 
used in newspapers. 

Had Ella Wheeler Wilcox culled from 
her many hundreds of poems only the 
best she had written, there would have 
remained perhaps one volume, but that 
a substantial one, deserving to be called 
poetry. That volume could not, of 
course, include verses with rhymes as 
offensive as these: 

“But lo! those hopes of future bliss 


Seem dull beside the joy that 7s.” 
(The italics are Mrs. Wilcox’s.) 
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Or, “Oh, of course it’s bliss, but how hot 
it is!” “Bliss” is also too frequently 
rhymed with “wis,” as is “wis” with 
“kiss,” and “woman” with “human’— 
always in couplets. 


Nor could there be included such in- 
accuracies of thought as, 


“How like the sea, the myriud-minded sea, 
Is this large love of ours.” 


But the vast bulk of the excluded 
verses would comprise those that are 
merely gushing sentimentality, whether 
on the theme of material success, love, 
or religion. For much of Mrs. Wilcox’s 
work gives the impression of “easy 
talk,’—“‘anything to make a rhyme”; 
too much cheap imitation of the 
thought embodied in Browning’s opti- 
mism, in Emersonian “compensation” ; 
a mass of what may be accurately, if 
not elegantly, designated as “bun- 
combe.” Such are the following ex- 
tracts from Poems of Power: 


“Talk faith. The world is better off without 

Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence, all your thoughts till faith shall 
come, 

No one will grieve because your lips are dumb.” 


“So our souls 
In grand submission to a higher law 
Should move serene through all the ills of life, 
Believing them masked joys.” 


“However inexplicable may seem 
Event and circumstance upon this earth, 
Though favors fall on those whom none esteem, 
And insult and indifference greet worth; 
Though poverty repays the life of toii, 
And riches spring where idle feet have trod, 
And storms lay waste the patiently tilled soil— 
Yet Justice sways the universe of God.” 


The better part of Mrs. Wilcox’s 
work may be classified into a few 
groups of poems. Those dealing with 
love comprise the largest group. Next 
come those about “the art of being 
kind.” A goodly number have for 
theme the possibility of “willing” suc- 
cess; their burden is “Achieve! 
Achieve!” Those in another group con- 












































cern the individual’s relation to God, 
and a few plead against war. 

Love was for this poet, as for the 
woman too, the greatest force in the 
world. 


We love but once. Love walks with death and 
birth 
(The saddest, the unkindest of the three) — 
And only once while we sojourn on earth 


Can that strange trio come to you cr me. 


What Love Is 


Love is the center and circumference; 
The cause and aim of all things—’tis the key 
To joy and sorrow, and the recompense 
For all the ills that have been, or may be. 
YY & &- se 
Love is the only thing that pays for birth, 
Or makes death welcome. Oh, dear God 
above 
This beautiful but sad, perplexing earth, 
Pity the hearts that know—or know not— 
Love! 


Love is a consuming fire in these 
poems, and yet it is tempered and con- 
trolled by the demand for an unsenti- 
mental foundation: 


All love that has not friendship for its base 
Is like a mansion built upon the sand. 
Though brave its walls as any in the land, 

And all the turrets lift their heads in grace. 

Though skillful and accomplished artists trace 
Most beautiful designs on every hand, 

And gleaming statues in dim niches stand, 

And fountains play in some _ flow’r-hidden 

space, 

Yet when from frowning east a sudden gust 
Of adverse fate is blown, or sad rains fall 
Day in, day out, against its yielding wall, 

Lo! the fair structure crumbles to the dust. 
Love to endure life’s sorrow and earth’s woe 
Needs friendship’s solid mason-work below. 


“The World’s Need” typifies those 
poems whose message is “be kind.” 
So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind, 
Is all the sad world needs. 
Perhaps the best of the “‘success’”’ poems 
are “Worth While,” “You Never Can 
Tell,” “True Charity,” “A Song of the 
Republic.” Among the good religious 
poems are these—and they are decid- 
edly good: “The Nameless,” which has 
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in it much of the mysticism of the ori- 
ent, and “A Prayer,” with its familiar 


Master of sweet and loving lore, 
Give us the open mind 

To know religion means no more, 
No less, than being kind. 


One of Mrs. Wilcox’s best poems is 


Unanswered Prayers 


Like some school master, kind in being stern, 
Who hears the children crying o’er their slates 
And calling, “Help me, master!” yet helps not, 
Since in his silence and refusal lies 

Their self-development, so God abides 
Unheeding many prayers. He is not deaf 

To any cry sent up from earnest hearts; 

He hears and strengthens when He must deny. 
He sees us weeping over life’s hard sums, 
But should He give the key and dry our tears, 
What would it profit us when school were done 
And not one lesson mastered? 


What a world 

Were this if all our prayers were answered. 

Not 
In famed Pandora’s box were such vast ills 
As lie in human hearts. Should our desires, 
Voiced one by one in prayer, ascend to God 
And come back as events shaped to our wish, 
What chaos would result! 


In my fierce youth 
I sighed out breath enough to move a fleet, 
Voicing wild prayers to heaven for fancied 
boons 
Which were denied; and that denial bends 
My knee to prayers of gratitude each day 
Of my maturer years. Yet from those prayers 
I rose alway regirded for the strife 
And conscious of new strength. Pray on, sad 
heart, 
That which thou pleadest for may not be given, 
But in the lofty altitude where souls 
Who supplicate God’s grace are lifted, there 
Thou shalt find help to bear thy daily lot 
Which is not elsewhere found. 


War is decried thus: 


Why should we women waste our time and 
words 
In talking peace, when men declare for war? 


God, what a world, if men in street and mart 

Felt that same kinship of the human heart 

Which makes them, in the face of flame and 
flood, 


Rise to the meaning of true Brotherhood! 
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Disarm the world! and bid destructive thought 
Slip like a4 serpent from the mortal mind 

Down through the marshes of oblivion. Soon 
A race of gods shall rise! Disarm! Disarm! 


World Voices, Mrs. Wilcox’s last and 
best collection, includes creditable son- 
nets and other poems on war. 

While, then, much of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox’s work must be condemned be- 
cause of its saccharine sentimentality, 
its eroticism, its superficial thought, 
forced rhymes, a tendency to preach, 
and evidence of lack of true education, 
there remains a considerable body of 
poetry which must in fairness receive 
rather high praise, particularly for its 
sincerity and a rhythm which never 
falters. Nor can an honest considera- 
tion omit commendation for several 
highly imaginative poems written in 
somewhat the manner of the ballade. 
“Reincarnation” is one of these. 


There is also a hopefulness which, in 
times of what Glenn Frank calls the re- 
cent “literature of despair,’”’ must be 
balm to many a distressed soul. That 
hopefulmess includes a faith in man’s 
power to lift himself above his own 
shortcomings and difficulties, and a 
faith in a more abundant life to come. 


This world is a vaporous jest at best, 
Tossed off by the gods in laughter; 
And a cruel attempt at wit were it 
If nothing better came after. 


The belief in a better hereafter grew, 
and came to include a sturdy faith in 
the possibility of communication be- 
tween the dead and the living. 


In no sense can Mrs. Wilcox be called 
a nature poet. Great natural phenom- 
ena moved her less than the least detail 
in the life of a human being. Sunset, 
moonrise, starlight—these have ever 
been among the poet’s themes; but even 
the finest thing Mrs. Wilcox ever wrote 
about a sunset concerns only its vanish- 
ing. 

On great cathedral windows I have seen 


A summer sunset swoon and sink away 
Lost in the splendors of immortal art. 


Her interest was in the trials and tri- 
umphs, the success and failures, the 
loves and hates, of common men and 
women. To them she endeared herself, 
and for them she wrote. Of herself she 


says: 

“T cannot recall a moment of my life 
when I wished I had not been born. I 
have always realized the inestimable 
privilege of living.” 

“To do good for good’s sake, and to 
think no more about it, believing the 
seed will grow into a harvest of good- 
ness for the world—that alone brings 
happiness. Then there came an 
hour when a new aspect of life con- 
fronted me ... that my talent meant 
responsibility. It meant influence, it 
meant noblesse oblige. I was startled 
when the consciousness first came— 
startled and not altogether pleased. 
Then it began to assume dignity, and 
life was newly enriched . Fa 

“Life always meant more to me than 
literary achievement. To be a poet only 
was never the sum total of my ambi- 
tions. I longed to be a cultured woman, 
to study languages, to be an athlete, to 
dress well, to travel, and to make myself 
an ornament to home and to society.” 

And who shall say finally whether 
that poet does the greatest service who 
is also a scholar, but speaks to only a 
few—the few who have studied and 
watched and sought honestly and fear- 
lessly to probe life’s meaning, who with 
him have “drunk life to the lees,”—or 
that poet who is less profound, but 
brings moments of brightness and hope 
and tenderness to great numbers? Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox reached the hearts of 
people; that she could not touch their 
intellects as well was not of great mo- 
ment to her. She was content to be 
“the people’s poet.” 





All mighty words are short. God, life, and 
death, 
War, peace, and truth, are uttered in a breath. 
And briefly said are love, and will, and time; 
Yet in them lies a majesty sublime. 
—Wilcox 
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Wisconsin School Bands 


By G. H. LANDGRAF 








ONE OF the most interesting educa- 
tional developments in Wisconsin in re- 
cent years is the organization of a 
large number of school bands, particu- 
larly in high schools. Last year more 
than fifty-nine high schools and voca- 
tional schools had cornet bands, in- 
structed by directors paid for their ser- 
vice by the school boards. Many of 
these directors are regular members of 
the academic faculties of their schools, 
while others are professional musicians 
who teach only music in their respect- 
ive schools. So far as the writer can 
determine from the incomplete records 
at his command, the following Wiscon- 
sin cities had school bands listed among 
extra-curricular student activities dur- 
ing the past year: Algoma, Appleton, 
Bangor, Baraboo, Beaver Dam (2 
bands), Beloit, Colby, Columbus, Cud- 
ahy, Delavan, Dodgeville, Edgerton, 
Elkhorn, Elroy, Evansville, Fond du 
Lac, Green Bay, Hartland, Hillsboro, 
Janesville, Jefferson, Kilbourn, La 
Crosse, La Farge, Lake Geneva, Lan- 
caster, Madison, Manitowoc, Middleton, 
Milwaukee (Milwaukee Vocational—2 
bands), Mineral Point, Monticello, 
Mount Horeb, New Holstein, North 
Freedom, Omro, Oshkosh (2 bands), 
Palmyra, Reedsburg, Richland Center, 
Sauk City, Sheboygan, Sparta, Stough- 
ton, Sturgeon Bay, Sun Prairie, Two 
Rivers, Viroqua, Walworth, Waterford, 
Watertown, Waukesha, Waupun, West 
Allis, Westby, Williams Bay, Wilmot, 
Wonewoc. 

Most of these bands are members of 
the Wisconsin School Band Associa- 
tion, the officers of which for the past 
year were E. C. Moore, Green Bay, 
president; Otto Brown, Viroqua, vice- 
president; Joe E. Johnson, Oshkosh, 
secretary-treasurer. This band asso- 
ciation, with its annual band tourna- 


ment, has been one of the prime fac- 
tors in promoting the establishment of 
school bands, as well as in stimulating 
both directors and student members to 
develop good, well trained, musically 
proficient bands. 

Those of us who believe that in the 
past music, as a legitimate part of a 
school curriculum, has not received the 
attention it merits, and we who be- 
lieve that cultivation of music, appre- 
ciation of and love for good music, are 
highly desirable as a part of the edu- 
cation of all of our people, must re- 
joice at the success of the school band 
movement in Wisconsin and at the re- 
markable progress which practically 
all of the bands demonstrated at the 
tournament of the band association at 
Viroqua, Wisconsin, June 12 and 13. 

At the request of the president of 
the band association that a member of 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction be delegated by the depart- 
ment to be present at the tournament, 
the writer was assigned to that pleas- 
ant duty. He was not only greatly im- 
pressed with the musical work done in 
the twenty-nine schools represented at 
the tournament, but he had his eyes 
opened to the possibility of greatly ex- 
tended general musical education and 
greatly increased appreciation of good 
music through these bands. He be- 
lieves that no other single addition to 
the ordinary academic subjects of the 
high school curriculum could have had 
so widespread an influence for good and 
for general culture among students and ° 
communities as has the development 
of these fine bands. The following 
paragraphs are quoted from the writ- 
er’s official report on the 1925 tourna- 
ment, made to the State Superintendent 
of Schools. They express his views on 
the success of the tournament and on 
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the influence of school bands on their 
respective schools and communities. 


“There were a number of things that 
strongly impressed me at the tourna- 
ment. First was the courteous, quiet, 
and orderly behavior of the bands and 
their individual members and _ direc- 
tors. It reminded one of the famous 
quotation from Shakespeare: ‘Music 
hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast.’ 

“It must have been a real pleasure 
for the good people of Viroqua to pro- 
vide entertainment for so orderly and 
well-behaved a group of many hun- 
dreds of Wisconsin high school boys 
and girls. The deportment of the band 
members at the tournament was also 
a tribute to the real leadership of the 
band directors. 

“The performance of each individual 
band, when its turn came to play its 
three or four selections in the hearing 
of the judges, was creditable. Two 
things particularly were surprising to 
the writer in this connection. First 
was the remarkably good showing made 
by the Class C bands, that is, those 
that were organized after the opening 
of school last September, and which 
had rehearsed only a few months. To 
a layman, the progress that a group of 
boys and girls can make in music un- 
der a competent director is marvelous. 


“While each of the competing bands 
made a creditable showing, the work 
of the Class A bands showed a finish, 
precision, and musicianship, as well as 
tone qualities, in the rendering of high 
class overtures that puts them distinct- 
ly in the class of high grade concert 
bands. The writer was also impressed 
with the evident training in team work 
which all of the bands had received. 
The training that thirty or fifty boys 
and girls receive in following the mu- 
sical score before them under the in- 
terpretation of a director is most val- 
uable. 

“It also seemed to the writer that 
the school bands represented at the 


tournament are particularly fortunate 
in being in charge of band directors 
who are not only musically competent 
but are high class men with powers of 
leadership and direction of young peo- 
ple that may well be the envy of others 
who have had charge of high school 
youngsters in other  interscholastic 
contests, such as athletic, oratorical, 
etc. Some of the directors, especially 
of the larger bands, are professional 
musicians; but a considerable number 
of the bands were trained and directed 
by musically inclined members of the 
regular high school faculty, whose de- 
votion to musical art and whose suc- 
cess in this “side line” is greatly to be 
praised. 

“The tournament as a whole, and the 
showing made by the bands, was a 
real revelation to the writer and im- 
pressed him with the ‘wholly worth- 
whileness’ of the movement in Wiscon- 
sin to get more musical training into 
our schools, not as a fad or a novelty, 
but as a real part of the education of 
every boy and girl. While all cannot 
become even amateur musicians, all can 
be trained in musical appreciation and 
helped to enjoy good music. Jazz and 
ragtime were conspicuous at the tour- 
nament by their absence. School bands 
trained to play as these thirty-four 
bands at the tournament performed 
must be an important factor in the 
musical education and advancement not 
only of the schools but of their re- 
spective communities as well. 

The work that Wisconsin school 
bands and their directors are doing 
seems wholly good, truly educational, 
and worthy of the fostering care and 
encouragement of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. It should 
be the hope of this department that the 
movement extend until practically all 
the high schools, especially those in the 
cities, towns, and villages of the state 
have their bands and orchestras under 
competent direction, and that all high 
school students doing creditable and sat- 
isfactory work in band or orchestra mu- 
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Richland Center High School Band 


sic be given due credit for the work to- 
ward graduation. Music is surely as 
legitimate an item of the curriculum as 
many of the other subjects.” 

The constitution of the Wisconsin 
School Band Association provides that 
all bands be grouped into classes A, B, 
and C. Class A bands are those that 
have been organized more than two 
years. Those in Class B have been or- 
ganized more than one year and less 
than two years. Class C bands are the 
new bands organized during the current 
school year. The constitution provides 
that the following prizes be awarded 
at the annual band tournament—three 
for each class of bands: Class A— 
first prize $85.00, second prize $65.00, 
third prize $25.00; Class B—first prize 
$85.00, second prize $65.00, third prize 
$25.00; Class C— first prize $60.00, 
second prize $25.00, third prize $15.00. 
Provision is also made for solo and 
ensemble contests, and suitable prizes 
and medals are awarded by the asso- 
ciation. 

To compete for prizes school bands 
must be composed of regular under- 
graduates; that is, students of the 
twelfth grade or below, under twenty- 
one years of age, carrying regular 
school work and maintaining an aver- 
age of at least passing in all work and 
ranking failure in but one study. The 
prizes at the annual tournament are 
awarded by three capable judges, pref- 


erably musicians. The judges are sta- 
tioned alone and behind screens so that 
they may not see the contesting bands. 
Each is furnished with a score card 
and a copy of the musical score of the 
contest numbers. Each judge makes 
his decisions alone. In addition to the 
above contests, the rules provide for a 
separate marching contest, all bands 
passing in review before the judge’s 
stand. The winning band is awarded 
a drum major’s baton. Each band con- 
testing for a prize is required to play 
an overture selected by the committee 
for all bands of each respective class, 
one selection of its own choosing, and 
a sight-reading number; that is, a 
march not to exceed grade one in dif- 
ficulty, which neither the bands nor the 
directors have previously seen or 
played. 

The constitution of the band asso- 
ciation also wisely provides for the 
organization of bands in vocational 
schools under the following conditions. 
Members of vocational school bands 
who are not regular full-time students 
must be either apprentices who have 
attended school one-half day a week for 
the semester in which the contest takes 
place, or permit students who have at- 
tended school one day of eight hours 
during each week of the semester in 
which the contest takes place. 

Girl members were conspicuous in 
nearly all of the bands at Viroqua, and 
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played all sorts of band instruments. 
The Waupun band had a girl as its 
Drum Major. 

The awards at the Viroqua tourna- 
ment were as follows: Class A—Rich- 
land Center, 1st prize; Madison, 2nd 
prize; Oshkosh, 3rd prize. Class B— 
Milwaukee Vocational, 1st prize; Jef- 
ferson, 2nd prize; Sparta, 3rd prize. 
Class C—Milwaukee Vocational, 1st 
prize; Westby, 2nd prize; Mt. Horeb, 
3rd prize. Solo Contest. Class A— 
Madison, 1st prize; Green Bay, 2nd 
prize; Waupun, 3rd prize. Class B— 
Manitowoc, 1st prize; Manitowoc, 2nd 
prize. Ensemble—Richland Center, 
1st prize; Two Rivers, 2nd prize. Spe- 
cial Street Stunt—Two Rivers, Ist 
prize; Algoma, 2nd prize; Richland 
Center, 3rd prize. 

The judges at Viroqua were J. W. 
Wainwright, Fostoria, Ohio; Edward 
Chenette, Chicago, Illinois; Lee M. 
Lockhart, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





EYESIGHT CONSERVATION 


Three million school children in the United 
States, or one-eighth of the entire school pop- 
ulation, are handicapped in their education by 
defective eyesight, according to a report of 
the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 


The report, entitled “Conserving the Sight 
of School Children,” is the result of more than 
a year’s exhaustive study made by a Joint 
Committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Association 
with the cooperation of the National Commit- 
tee for the Prevention of Blindness, under the 
direction of Dr. Thomas D. Wood of Columbia 
University. 

According to the report, examination of the 
eyes of school children is compulsory by law 
in only 17 states, and few of these state speci- 
fically the portion of school population to be 
examined, the frequency with which such ex- 
aminations should be made, or whether the ex- 
aminations shall be made by physicians, 
nurses, or teachers. In 14 other states the law 
is merely permissive. 

To secure accurate information providing a 
basis for recommendations to school officials of 
desirable administrative procedures, the Joint 
Committee made a questionnaire study of ac- 





tual practices followed in public schools in 
caring for the eyesight of school children. The 
study covered 375 cities, also rural districts, 
in every state, and was carried out with the 
assistance of school authorities and health offi- 
cials in all these communities, as well as by 
100 of the most noted ophthalmologists in the 
country. 

Figures yielded by the Joint Committee’s 
study show that only one-half of the 24,000,000 
school children in the United States have their 
eyes examined and vision tested while attend- 
ing school, and that of the children attending 
the public schools about 12 per cent have de- 
fects of vision which constitute educational 
handicaps. This estimate, the report states, 
“suggests that considerable progress in eye- 
sight conservation has been made in schools 
since previous studies, and this progress has 
resulted in decreased percentages of eye de- 
fects.” The estimates of recent years which 
have been considered most reliable range from 
15 to 30 per cent. 

Rural districts generally report a larger 
percentage of defective vision than the city 
districts. Such a difference cannot be ex- 
plained positively, the report claims, “but it 
seems likely that it is due to such differing 
factors as conditions under which the test re- 
sults were obtained, bad illumination in rural 
homes and schools, and the small number of 
corrections provided for rural children.” 


Besides serving as a summary of the extent 
of defective vision among school children and 
present practices in conserving the eyesight of 
the growing child, the Joint Committee’s re- 
port gives information essential for the 
teacher, the school nurse, and the school physi- 
cian in the conservation of vision, and enumer- 
ates the duties of teachers, nurses, and other 
trained non-medical examiners in caring for 
the eyes of the child. 


There is only one cure for public distress— 
and that is public education, directed to make 
men thoughtful, merciful, and just.—Ruskin 





To have done some great service and felt 
the thrill of it, is enough to remember when 
the hour is passed and the deed forgotten; to 
have poured one’s whole life into some great 
affection is never to be impoverished again.— 
Mabie 





It makes all the difference in the world how 
you report the flight of time. You may have 
a hammer ring the hours for you on hard and 
resonant metal, or you may cage a bird and 
set the years to music.—Mabie 
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IN TURNING the pages of the hymnal 
the other morning my eye lighted on 
these lines: 


“The world is very evil 
The times are waxing late 
Be sober and keep civil 
The judge is at the gate.” 


This looked so modern that I immedi- 
ately looked for the author’s name, 
only to find that it was the work of one 
“Bernard of Cluny” and that the date 
was 1145. So it seems that 780 years 
ago things were not all right with the 
world. Yet some folks think evil a 
recent invention, and known only to 
the generation yet under voting age. 
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IN MY POCKET I often carry one of 
the blue books that Haldeman-Julius 
sells for a nickle. Recently I tucked 
away a play of Aristophanes to read on 
the train. The play was written in 
393 B. C., which, if my mathematics is 
good—and I don’t guarantee it—means 
2318 years ago. A long, long time, I 
should say. And here one of the char- 
acters speaks as though the conserva- 
tive of today were reciting the Greek’s 
Ode to Dejection. Said he: 

“And would it not have saved the Athenian 

state, 

If she kept to what was good, 


And did not try 
Always some new plan?” 





THE MOST IMPORTANT article on edu- 
cation I have read in a long time is in 
the last issue of The American Review. 
It is by Professor B. H. Bode of the 
University of Ohio, and carries the 
rather formidable title “The Need of 
a New Program in Education.” The 
article is not so heavy as the title, but 
it is one of the most penetrating an- 
alyses of our educational needs that has 
appeared in some time. The “new prc- 
gram” is not so new—an appeal for a 
sound educational philosophy upon 
which to base our scientific educational 
procedure. One is struck by its sanity, 
clarity, and timeliness. Bode is one 
of our clearest thinkers, and he appears 
to see education “steadily and see it 
whole.” 





R. H. Macy & Co., New York, are 
the authority for the following analysis 
of stock carried in the Macy toilet goods 
department: 


1200 different kinds of perfumes 

1300 different kinds of face powders 

600 different kinds of cold creams 

347 different kinds of rouge 

231 different kinds of lip pencils 

110 different kinds of eyelash preparations 
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204 different kinds of sachets 

452 different kinds of soaps 

742 different kinds of toilet waters 

396 different kinds of hair tonics and dyes 
68 different kinds of smelling salts 

54 different kinds of foot remedies 

120 different kinds of cough preparations 
100 different kinds of tooth brushes 

27 different kinds of hot water bottles 
76 different kinds of sponges 

526 different kinds of combs 


And some people say that schools are 
too expensive! 





THERE OUGHT TO BE READ every day 
by the boys and girls in every school 
in the state a chapter of Wisconsin 
history, as supplementary to the study 
of national and general history. 

The story of the state, a daily chap- 
ter of which could be prepared or se- 
lected by any capable teacher, ought to 
be in such detail that the learner will 
understand—beginning with the earli- 
est times and leading along to the pres- 
ent day—the origin and development 
of political and social and other condi- 
tions, how the structure of the state 
was founded and raised and the rela- 
tion thereof to the rest of this country. 

In the course of this instruction, the 
lives and services of Wisconsin men and 
women of the period of the Civil war, 
during which the question whether or 
not this nation was to endure was be- 
ing decided upon the field of battle, 
ought to be so presented as to familiar- 
ize the learner with each and every one 
of them. No more impressive and last- 
ing lesson than such teaching of 
patriotism by example could be de- 
vised. The simple relation of courage 
and sacrifice in those days when patri- 
otism meant so often the sacrifice of 
life itself is of the highest value in 
vivifying the spirit of American citi- 
zenship. 

And let our legislature—which re- 
cently initiated a move for memorials 
by the state to men of our present day 
distinguished and indeed already hon- 
ored by popular and official approval 


of their long tenure in official service— 
be reminded that there have been 
passed over, in Wisconsin’s heroic past, 
men, and women, too, of the kind with- 
out whom there would today be no na- 
tion and no state—lKHau Claire Tele- 
gram. 





TOO MANY TEACHERS! Nay! nay! 
Too many people may hold certificates 
to teach, but we are still a long, long 
way from the goal set up years ago, 
which is restated in paragraphs two 
and three of Wisconsin’s Educational 
Program. Teacher training institutions 
need not fear too large an enrollment 
nor the threat of an inundation of un- 
prepared students. The entrance gate 
may be wide, but the way to graduation 
must not be made easy. Clearly, the 
problem is adequate training, compe- 
tent instruction, and a high standard 
for graduation. We need not fewer, 
but more young men and women of 
high character and ability in our Nor- 
mals and departments of education in 
colleges and university. Gresham’s 
law will work in the professional field 
as well as in the realms of money. The 
time is here when we can demand in- 
creased preparation, but not by les- 
sened enrollment. We still need to re- 
cruit for teacher training institutions. 





I consider knowledge to be the soul of the 
Republic, and as the weak and wicked are gen- 
erally in alliance, as much care should be 
taken to diminish the number of the former as 
of the latter.—John Jay 


Laws for the liberal education of youth are 
so extremely wise and useful that to a humane 
and generous mind, no expense for this pur- 
pose would be thought extravagant.—John 
Adams 


Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; 
and a people who mean to be their governors 
must arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives.—James Madison 
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Wisconsin Inventors and Inventions 








III 
THE ROLLER MILL 


THE TWINE BINDER was one Wisconsin 
contribution to the wheat industry. The 
improvement of the threshing machine 
by J. I. Case of Racine was another. A 
third, and in many respects the most 
important, was the steel roller mill, de- 
veloped, perfected, and patented by 
John Stevens of Neenah, Wisconsin. 
For some reason or other the accounts 
given in the cyclopedias do not mention 
his name, but speak of the system he 
devised as “the Hungarian process.” As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Stevens was 
awarded the patents, and his process 
was distinctly not the same as the Hun- 
garian method of milling. 

John Stevens was born in Wales, De- 
cember 4, 1840. His father was a land- 
scape gardener who left Wales for Can- 
ada, then went to Ohio, and in 1854, 
when John was thirteen, came to Nee- 
nah with his family. Young Stevens 
went to work in the flour mills of the 
city. At that time Wisconsin was a 
leading state in wheat production, and 
Neenah was one of the country’s import- 
ant milling centers. It was as natural 
then for a boy in Neenah to seek em- 
ployment in a flour mill as it would be 
for him to go to a paper mill today. In 
a few years the young man was a master 
miller, able to manage a mill. 

While he was engaged in operating 
a mill, an Englishman named Tom Ob- 
orn taught Stevens a new method of 
dressing millstones which would in- 
crease the output of good flour almost 
25 per cent. The flour was also whiter 
than the usual run of the mill, and 
brought two dollars a barrel more. 
This was the beginning of the im- 
provements that led to the modern 


method of milling which we owe to 
Stevens. 


It is not necessary to explain the com- 
plete development of the modern flour 
mill. The article on “Flour” in Comp- 
ton’s, the World Book, or Standard, give 
a fairly complete history from the 
primitive mortar and pestle to the stone 
“buhrs” operated by windmills and 
water power. 

Flour is made from many varieties 
of wheat, but all are included in the 
two classifications “spring” and “win- 


ter” wheat, or “soft” and “hard” 
wheat. A wheat grain has five princi- 
pal parts. The outer hull becomes 


bran, and the second layer is known as 
middlings. Within are the germ, glu- 
ten, and starch from which the flour 
is made. Hard wheat has a very black 
germ which discolors the flour, and al- 
though it was easily grown it was not 
considered desirable under old milling 
methods. 

Until Stevens perfected his roller 
process flour was made by grinding the 
wheat grains between two stones, one 
permanent, one revolving, grooved, and 
corrugated to remove the bran and 
middlings and crush the body of the 
grain. No way had been devised to 
prevent the germ from discoloring the 
flour. At best not more than 20 per 
cent of the flour had the whiteness and 
uniformity of grain demanded by the 
best cooks. With Oborn’s help Stevens 
had made a start, but in 1874 Oborn 
died. Stevens then turned his atten- 
tion to making steel rolls which would 
grind hard wheat without crushing the 
germ and blackening the flour. He 
adapted Oborn’s method to the steel 
rolls, and by 1875 was successful in his 
preliminary work. He had worked 
secretly and for many years. The new 
mill was operated secretly. Watchmen 
guarded it carefully and the machines 
were kept under lock and key; for al- 
though application had been made, the 
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patent was not granted until March 38, 
1880. 

The mill which Stevens operated could 
make 200 barrels of flour a day, of 
which 25% was good white flour. With 
the new process the same power ena- 
bled him to produce 500 barrels a 
day, 95% of which was usable. As 
the “patent” flour brought $2.00 a bar- 
rel more than the other kinds, men 
were eager, of course, to learn the se- 
cret. Finally Stevens was awarded six 
patents which enabled him to license 
other mills to use his process. In 1893 
he sold his patents to the “trust” and 
retired from active business life. He 
died in 1920. 

In spite of the fact that he was 
granted the basic patents, there are 
those who still accuse him of “steal- 
ing” the Hungarian process. He did 
not visit Hungary until 1884, and as 
his patents had been issued four years 
earlier such a charge appears ridicu- 
lous. It is true that roller mills were 
tried in Hungary, but they were never 
successful in making anything but 
“black” flour, the very thing that the 
invention of Stevens overcame. 

This invention had many far-reach- 
ing results. Since hard wheat could 
now be made into the best flour, it was 
in greater demand. It could be grown 
successfully in the great Northwest, 
where the softer varieties could not be 
raised. The wheat industry shifted, 
therefore, from Illinois, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin to Minnesota, Dakota, and Can- 
ada. Minneapolis soon became the 
milling center of the world. The new 
process reduced the cost of milling by 
one half, and rendered very profitable 
the hitherto unused water power. Mil- 
lions of dollars were saved yearly, a 
new wheat area was developed, and 
good bread was brought within the 
reach of all. Thus John Stevens of 
Neenah contributed to the prosperity 
and happiness of the world. 
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A NARRATIVE—STRANGE IN BIB- 
LICAL AND MILITARY LORE 


FEBRUARY 13 we took over the Deir 
Ibu Obeid-Ras es Stuffa-Hizmeh line 
from the 8rd Division, and on the 
fourteenth of the same month operation 
orders were issued for an attack on 
Jericho with the object of driving the 
enemy across the River Jordan. 

Before the main attack could take 
place it was necessary to strengthen 
the line by the capture of a small vil- 
lage, directly to our front, known as 
Mukhmas or Mickmash. 

Mickmash was on a high rocky hill. 
The brigade outpost line was on a chain 
of hills, too, and between us and the 
enemy ran a deep valley. 

A frontal attack was decided upon; 
that is, supported by artillery and ma- 
chine guns, the brigade was to advance 
down into the valley just before dawn, 
and take Mickmash from the front. 

All orders were given out and the 
troops were getting what rest was pos- 
sible before zero hour. 

In his bivouac, by the light of a can- 
dle, the brigade major was reading his 
Bible. When the raid was first dis- 
cussed the name Mickmash had seemed 
vaguely familiar, although he could not 
quite place it. Just as he was about to 
turn in for the night, however, he rec- 
ollected and thought he would look it 
up. He found what he was searching 
for in Samuel 1, Chapters 13 and 14: 

“And Saul and Jonathan his son, and the 
people that were present with them, abode in 
Gibeah of Benjamin: but the Philistines en- 
camped in Mickmash. 

“Now it came to pass upon a day that Jon- 
athan, the son of Saul, said unto the young 
man that bare his armour, ‘Come and let us go 
over to the Philistines’ garrison, that is on the 
other side.’ But he told not his father. . . 
And the people knew not that Jonathan was 
gone. 

“And between the passage, by which Jona- 
than sought to go over unto the Philistines’ 
garrison, there was a sharp rock on the one 
side, and a sharp rock on the other side: and 
the name of one was Bozez, and the name of 
the other Seneh. 

“The forefront of the one was situate north- 











ward over against Mickmash, and the other 
southward over against Gibeah. 


“And Jonathan said to the young man that 
bare his armour, ‘Come, and let us go over unto 
the garrison. . . . It may be that the Lord 
will work for us: for there is no restraint to 
the Lord to save by many or by few.’ ” 


And the major read on how Jonathan 
went through the pass, or passage, of 
Mickmash, between Bozez and Seneh, 
and climbed the hill dragging his 
armor-bearer with him until they came 
to a place high up, about “an half acre 
of land, which a yoke of oxen might 
plow”; and the Philistines who were 
sleeping awoke, thought they were sur- 
rounded by the armies of Saul, and fled 
in disorder, and “the multitude melted 
away.” Saul then attacked with his 
whole army. It was a great victory for 
him; his first against the Philistines, 
and “so the Lord saved Israel that 
day, and the battle passed over unto 
Bethaven.” 

The brigade major thought to him- 
self: “This pass, these two rocky 
headlands and flat piece of ground are 
probably still here; very little has 
changed in Palestine throughout the 
centuries,” and he woke the brigadier. 
Together they read the story over 
again. Then the general sent out 
scouts, who came back and reported 
finding the pass, thinly held by Turks, 
with rocky crags on either side, obvi- 
ously Bozez and Seneh; whilst in the 
distance, high up in Mickmash the 
moonlight was shining on a flat piece of 
ground just about big enough for a 
team to plough. 

The general decided then and there 
to change the plan of attack, and in- 
stead of the whole brigade, one in- 
fantry company alone advanced at dead 
of night along the pass of Mickmash. 
A few Turks met were silently dealt 
with. We passed between Bozez and 
Seneh, climbed the hillside, and just be- 
fore dawn, found ourselves on the flat 
piece of ground. The Turks who were 
sleeping awoke, thought they were 
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surrounded by the armies of Allenby 
and fled in disorder. 

We killed or captured every Turk 
that night in Mickmash; so that, after 
thousands of years, the tactics of Saul 
and Jonathan were repeated with suc- 
cess by a British force. 

(From Warfare, by Spaulding, Nick- 
erson and Wright. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1925. The foregoing inci- 
dent was told by an officer of the Brit- 
ish 60th Division, serving in Pales- 
tine in 1918.) 





School savings in the United States for the 
year 1924-25 increased in aggregate bank bal- 
ances by five and a half million dollars, with 
a growth of 630,000 in the total number of 
pupils participating, it is shown in reports 
made to the American Bankers Association. 

During the year closing June 30, 1925 the 
number of reporting school savings systems 
increased from 683 which embraced 742 dis- 
tricts to 760 which embraces 1,557 districts; 
the number of schools from 9,080 to 10,163; 
the number of pupils enrolled in schools hav- 
ing savings systems from 3,095,012 to 3,848,- 
632; the participants from 2,236,326 to 2,869,- 
497; the deposits from $14,991,535.40 to $16,- 
961,560.72; and the bank balances from $20,- 
435,144.64 to $25,913,531.15. 

The number of schools having savings sys- 
tems increased 11.9 per cent; the enrollment of 
pupils in districts having school savings in- 
creased 24.3 per cent; pupil participation in- 
creased 28.3 per cent; deposits increased 13.1 
per cent, and school balances 26.8 per cent. 

Since 1919-1920, the first year comprehen- 
sive statistics were available, the number of 
schools having savings banking has increased 
271.4 per cent; the enrollment in school sav- 
ings district has increased 278.9 per cent; par- 
ticipants 520.2 per cent; deposits 506.1 per 
cent, and bank balances 516.8 per cent. 

In the honor roll of school savings banking, 
comprising districts in which official records 
show that at least 75 per cent of the regis- 
tered pupils are participating in the move- 
ment, the following Wisconsin cities appear 
among the first ten in each class: 

Class A, cities with school enrollment over 
10,000—None; 

Class B, enrollment 5,001 to 10,000—Supe- 
rior, 97.8% participating; 

Class CG, enrollment 2,001 to 5,000—Marsh- 
field, 100% participating; 

Class D, enrollment under 2,000—Cudahy, 
100% participating. 

New London has recently instituted a stu- 
dent banking system. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so constituted 
and distributed that each community 
can furnish with this state aid adequate 
educational facilities for its children 
without an excessive local school tax 
rate, 


2. For every elementary class-room a teacher 
with a minimum academic and profes- 
sional education of two years beyond 
high school graduation. 


3. For every high school class-room a teacher 
with a minimum of four years of aca- 
demic and professional training ob- 
tained in a normal school, college, or 
university. 


4. A good high school within the reach of 
every boy and girl in the state. 


5. The consolidation of rural schools wherever 
practical by a vote of the people. 


6. Certification of teachers on a uniform state 
plan. 


~I 


. Every pupil in our schools devoting at 
least thirty minutes each day, under 
competent direction, to the development 
of physical efficiency, to the formation 


of health habits, and to preparation for 
the wise use of his leisure time in re- 
creation. 


8. State provision for the enlargement of 
educational opportunity for mentally 
and physically handicapped children 
through the public schools in their own 
communities. 


9. A school year of not less than nine months 
for every boy and girl in Wisconsin. 


10. A compulsory education law with effective 
enforcement provisions adequate to in- 
sure the regular attendance upon school 
of all children of compulsory school age, 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 


11. Music as a fundamental course in every 
public school in Wisconsin. 


12. A law which will give permanent tenure 
for duly qualified teachers and super- 
visory officers who have satisfactorily 
served a_ reasonable probationary 
period. 


13. A program for the removal of illiteracy. 


14. The recognition of teaching as the most 
important form of public service. 








OUR TEACHER 


OUR TEACHER—how often has that 
term been upon the lips of school chil- 
dren, parents, and school officials in 
Wisconsin! To the child it connotes 
power, wisdom, knowledge, and often 
love. To the mother it means one who 
takes her place during the busy hours 
of the day—one who is human, often 
domineering, and usually wrong in her 
estimate of the intelligence, ability, and 
power for mischief of the mother’s off- 
spring. What does she mean to the 
school official? 

This question is answered in part by 
the character of one hundred questions 
concerning the teacher asked by school 
board members at various county school 
board conventions held in the state dur- 


ing the past year. These questions run 
the gamut from janitor service to 
teaching technique, from beaus to mar- 
riage, from card playing and dancing 
to morals. Many of them are trivial, 
some are impertinent, most of them in- 
dicate a lack of understanding between 
teacher and school board member. 

A number of the questions concern 
the relation of the teacher to the com- 
munity. The following are typical: 


“Is it the duty of the teacher to visit the 
homes of her pupils?” 

“Is it proper for teachers to dance and play 
cards on evenings during the school week?” 

“Does teaching school in a district establish 
a teacher’s right to vote in the town when she 
lives in another township outside of the school 
system?” 

“Has the school board any jurisdiction over 
teachers who stay out most of the night?” 
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“Has any one a right to object if a teacher 
stays out late nights if she does her work 
well?” 

“Do you think the teacher ought to leave 
the district every Friday evening?” 


The teacher should become an inte- 
gral part of the community in which 
she teaches. There, for the time being, 
is her home. She should establish her 
customary social citizenship, and 
church relationships. The teacher 
should not be placed upon a pedestal; 
neither should she place herself there. 
She should live the normal, wholesome, 
social life of the average American 
community, so that she is neither set 
aside nor set apart by its people. No 
parent should criticise the teacher for 
doing what she permits her own daugh- 
ter to do in the community. No teacher 
should so act that she merits the ad- 
verse criticism of fair-minded people. 

A second group of questions concerns 
the relation of teacher and pupils. The 
following questions illustrate this type: 


“Ts it not the duty of the teacher to super- 
vise the play of the children at recess periods?” 

“Has the teacher supervision over the chil- 
dren all the way home from school?” 

“If a teacher boards near her school is it 
proper for her to go home to lunch and leave 
the children all alone during the noon hour?” 

“Ts one hour the legal noon period, or 
should the teacher say how long a lunch hour 
the school should have? Would it not be best 
to have the children vote on it and let the 
majority rule?” 

“Has a teacher a right to lock the school- 
house and keep the children outside until 8:30 
on a cold morning?” 

“Can the teacher leave the school grounds 
before four o’clock and let the children stand 
outside in the cold before the bus comes after 
them?” 

“At noon must a teacher take part in the 
play of the children?” 


The teacher is expected to supervise 
the play activities of the pupils. This 
period is as important in the educa- 
tional life of the child as the more 
formal work of the classroom. Legally, 
the teacher has supervision of the chil- 
dren until they are home. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, her supervision ceases 
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when they leave the school yard. The 
teacher is entitled to a lunch period free 
from her work. Some other arrange- 
ment should be made for the supervi- 
sion of the children during the noon 
hour, if the teacher is away from the 
building. Children who come long dis- 
tances to school and arrive before 8:30 
should not be kept outside in the cold. 
Children who live near the schoolhouse 
should be kept at home by their parents 
until 8:30. The conscientious teacher 
will care for her pupils. She will not 
stand for imaginary legal rights, but 
will consider the human needs of those 
whom she guides and instructs. 

A third group of questions centers 
around the relations between the 
teacher and the school board. The fol- 
lowing are typical: 


“How can the school boards prevent book 
agents, etc. from taking the teacher’s time in 
displaying their wares?” 

“Explain the following situation: At the 
annual school meeting the district voted for 
an eight-months school. The board hired the 
teacher for a nine-months period. After the 
teacher’s contract was signed a new director 
was elected. Has the director a right to sign 
her nine-months pay check?” 

“What can a school board do with a teacher 
that is not satisfactory to the people of the 
district?” 

“If two members of a school board hire a 
teacher without the knowledge of the other 
member, is the contract legal?” 

“Shall the school clerk dictate to 
teacher?” 

“Should not a teacher enclose return post- 
age when she corresponds with a school board 
or writes to the superintendent for informa- 
tion?” 

“Suppose a teacher wishes to resign before 
the school term has expired. Can the board 
hold her to her contract?” 

“Which would -you do—teach as the super- 
intendent and manual require, or the way 
some board members want you to?” 

“Are teachers required to make a report to 
the school board at the end of the school year? 
{f so, what can be done if no report is made?” 


the 


When a teacher has been legally em- 
ployed, it is the duty of the school board 
members to support her whether they 
like her personally or not. There is a 
clear line of. demarcation between the 
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functions of the teacher and those of 
the board. The teacher’s work is tech- 
nical and professional in character. 
School board members should not deter- 
mine technique and methods of teach- 
ing. Their duties are administrative. 
On the other hand, the teacher who ac- 
quaints her school board with her plans 
and procedures will obtain their good 
will and support. Teachers who break 
contracts, shorten the length of their 
working day, take advantage of every 
opportunity for a holiday, and insist 
upon their legal pound of flesh usually 
are so busy looking out for their 
“rights” that they have little or no time 
for teaching or for forming wholesome 
community contacts. 

A number of questions relating to the 
technique of the teacher indicate a 
lively interest in professional matters 
on the part of school board members. 
Such questions as the following are 
asked: 


“Is it proper for a teacher to hold school 
out on the playground?” 

“Please discuss what a teacher should do 
the first day of school.” 

“How may a teacher work with a school 
fair and take up very little time from the 
school work?” 

“Would it not be advisable to instruct the 
teacher how to operate a heating system af- 
ter the janitor has started the fire?” 

“Are not teachers required by law to give 
numerical grades on report cards? Is it 
wrong to mark in letters?” 

“How would you go about trying to increase 
the efficiency of a teacher that assigns too 
little work and does not have either seat work 
or board work at all?” 

“What is to be done when a parent sends 
you word to finish the book in place of follow- 
ing outline as per manual by years?” 

“Ts a teacher compelled to show a child how 
to work a new arithmetic problem, or is she 
to let him find the solution for himself? Some 
teachers object to helping children solve prob- 
lems.” 


These questions indicate the desir- 
ability of encouraging the visits of 
school board members to the school. 
Occasionally they should be invited to 
teachers’ meetings. School may be held 
in the evening once or twice a year so 








that parents may see their children at 
work. Test results will acquaint them 
with the value of progressive teaching 
methods. None of this means the dic- 
tation of method or technique by school 
board or parents. It invites their con- 
fidence and support. 

Many questions dealing with the 
training of teachers find their way into 
the question box. The following are 
typical: 

“Is it possible that a graduate of a state or 
county normal is not able to do an eighth 
grade example?” 

“Why don’t teachers know more about the 
school laws?” 

“Why should teacher training schools send 
out teachers unable to teach fifth or sixth 
grade arithmetic?” 

“Is there any difference between teachers 
from the county rural normals and the state 
normals? Which is preferable? Should 
teachers of the seventh and eighth grade 
have the same training as high schoel teach- 
ers?” 

“Can a graduate of the one year rural 
course of a state normal school teach the ninth 
grade if she holds a second grade certificate?” 

“What is the trouble? We receive applica- 
tions from legally qualified teachers for posi- 
tions in our schools with as high as ten errors 
therein.” 

“Why is it that the country schools have to 
take the poorly prepared teachers?” 

“Ts it not possible that rural teachers’ wages 
could be lowered by making their qualifications 
for teaching less without lessening their 
ability?” 


Teachers will always be criticised for 
lack of scholarship. Much is expected 
of them because of their greater oppor- 
tunity. It does not seem unreasonable 
to expect a teacher to speak and write 
good English or to have the arithme- 
tical ability of a high school student. 
Simple defects in scholarship often 
overshadow great virtues. The teacher 
cannot afford to be careless or inexact 
in such matters. 

One might go on and list such ques- 
tions ad infinitum:—What can be done 
with a teacher who sells Christmas 
seals and does not refund the money? 
Should married women be permitted to 
teach? At what age may a teacher be 
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legally hired without the consent of her 
parents? Should the teacher receive 
pay for Christmas vacation? Can a 
teacher cash “orders”? Should the 
teacher scrub the school house? Is it 
good ethics for one teacher to “run 
down” another so as to secure the schoo) 
for herself, etc. etc.—teachers’ relations 
with pupils, school boards, parents, 
community, principal, or superintend- 
ent, and with other teachers. The con. 
tacts are many, the problems are le- 
gion. A simple faith, a sincere purpose, 
a kind heart, a knowledge of human re- 
lationships, tact, sympathy, integrity, 
wisdom, scholarship, professional train- 
ing, enthusiasm, and abundant vitality 
—all these must the teacher have who 
would dignify and glorify the term 
“our teacher.” 





THE STORY OF “ON, WISCONSIN!” 
By Lynn B. Stiles 


In the fall of 1909 the University of 
Wisconsin was looking forward to its 
annual football game with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Wisconsin felt the 
need of an inspiring song to be sung by 
its “fans” on the day of the game. 
Then came forward a young member of 
the University band, William T. Purdy, 
offering a melody to meet the emer- 
gency. Carl Beck wrote the words, es- 
pecially designed for immediate use at 
the Chicago game. The martial swing 
of the air and the “punch” of the song 
as a whole caught the fancy of Wiscon- 
sin’s supporters—and Stagg’s Maroons 
were held to a 6-6 score! 

Since that time “On, Wisconsin!” has 
been used by the University of Wiscon- 
sin in all its football contests. The song 
has traveled from end to end of our 
state; so that wherever football con- 
tests are held “On, Wisconsin!’ has be- 
come almost as much a necessary part 
of the game as the “pigskin” itself. 
With changed words, the song has been 
adapted by colleges in all parts of the 
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United States, until today the spirit of 
William T. Purdy encourages and in- 
spires literally millions of Americans. 

In September, 1913, a delegation of 
Wisconsin citizens took part in the 
Perry Victory Centennial at Put-In- 
Bay, Ohio. Inspired by the occasion, 
J. S. Hubbard, then editor of the “Be- 
loit Free Press,” and Judge Charles D. 
Rosa, now a member of the Wisconsin 
Tax Commission, prepared a song be- 
fitting the occasion. The words of this 
song may be found in the 1914 Wiscon- 
sin Memorial Day Annual. From the 
words of this song, in great part, the 
two stanzas we now use are taken. Cer- 
tain changes in the wording have been 
made so as to render the song general 
enough for practically all times and 
occasions. Both stanzas are sung to the 
tune of the original chorus. 

“On, Wisconsin!” has become the 
fighting song of Wisconsin citizens 
everywhere. To its inspiring strains 
Badger boys went into the fighting on 
the battlefields of France with the same 
spirit which they have shown during 
their football games and in their noble 
and untiring efforts in all walks of civic 
life. Those who confronted “Les Ter- 
ribles” learned to the full the meaning 
of “On, Wisconsin! On, Wisconsin! 
Plunge - right - through - that - line!” 
and realized that the men of the 
“Thirty-Second” meant what the music 
said when they sang, “Fight! Fellows! 
Fight! and we will win this game!” 

Let’s have “On, Wisconsin!” known 
and sung by every Wisconsin school 
child; so that in the years to come they 
may turn to this piece of school work 
and hear again the echo of sweet mem- 
ory taking them back to happy days of 
youth when as children they sang: 

“On, Wisconsin! On, Wisconsin! 
Dost thou hear that call, 


Marsh’ling thee to noble duty 
In the fight for all?” 





“Storing a mind is the least important of a 
teacher’s duties. Reveal a mind to itself and 
it will do the storing.” 


. 





” 
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THE OFFICE FORCE is just now buried 
in membership cards. Enrollments 
come in daily. Sorting, filing, cutting 
addressograph plates, and making 
mailing lists is a strenuous job. If 
blanks were always filled out in full, if 
they were mailed in September, if we 
didn’t get several thousand within two 
or three weeks, we should make fewer 
mistakes. 





We are waiting to hear from those 
who have not yet reported. If cards 
come in late we cannot guarantee back 
numbers of the JOURNAL. Although 
our membership list last year was 
13,796, we printed 16,000 copies of the 
October number. Those whose cards 
reached us after October 10 did not re- 
ceive Journals; the supply was ex- 
hausted. 


MEMBERSHIP YEAR COINCIDES 
WITH SCHOOL YEAR 


September 1 to August 31 





When this issue reaches you the con- 
vention will be over. This is written 
two weeks before the meeting; hence 
we cannot report more than that indi- 
cations are for a better, bigger, and 
more helpful meeting than ever—and 
that is a large order when one considers 
some of the great meetings of the past. 


The same mail brings both brickbats 
and bouquets. Today a letter comes 
telling how careless, slothful, and indo- 
lent is the secretary, and another thank- 
ing him for his promptness, courtesy, 
and helpfulness. The truth probably 
lies between the two. All we have to do 
is edit a Journal, organize an office, 
speak on an average of twice a week, 
attend committee meetings, arrange 
programs, answer about a thousand let- 
ters a month, plan legislative cam- 
paigns, get publicity, and look after a 
few odds and ends. The rest of the 
time we try to keep up with the flood 
of educational books and magazines 
that come pouring from the press. 





Wisconsin should improve her stand- 
ing in the National Education Associa- 
tion. We commend to you the follow- 
ing statement of J. W. Crabtree, Secre- 
tary of the N. E. A.: 


MEMBERSHIP AND WORK 


Membership is important. More im- 
portant, however, is the next step, that 
of getting the entire profession at work 
on its problems. All teachers should 
become members of their national pro- 
fession. They should become working 
members. To be members of a live, 
throbbing, organized profession is of 
inestimable value to the teachers, and 
it will aid in promoting the great cause 
of education. 

Facts warrant saying that the in- 
creased salaries of teachers throughout 
the country are directly due to the effec- 
tive work of the association. Teachers 
received better pay because strong lo- 
cal, state, and national associations have 
worked in their behalf. Hence, every 
teacher owes at least the support of 
membership. 
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The superintendent or principal who 
does not believe in an organized profes- 
sion seldom stands well outside the pro- 
fession. The teacher is more and more 
measured by the same standards. The 
Association is working hard to promote 
the welfare of teachers by better sal- 
aries for better teachers, by securing 
the adoption of schedules of salaries 
giving increases with service, by help- 
ing to secure better tenure regulations, 
by urging more adequate retirement al- 
lowances. The selfish teacher is willing 
for others to carry the load. The un- 
selfish teacher, when she understands, 
insists on doing her part. 





In the December JOURNAL we shall 
publish an article by George E. Teter, 
head of the English Department, Mil- 
waukee Normal school, called “Some 
Correlations With English.” This an- 
nouncement is made because we con- 
sider the article very important. 








The demand for the October 
Journal greatly exceeds our supply. 
If you have received two copies of | 
either the September or October 
issue, will you return one? Thank 





you. 
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Alexander R. Graham, formerly head 
of the state board of vocational educa- 
tion, has been appointed director of the 
Madison Vocational school to succeed 
Paul Graven, whose untimely death oc- 
curred September 27. 


Who hears music, feels his solitude 
Peopled at once. 
—Browning. 
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THE WORLD CONFERENCE 


Dr. AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, president 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, reports the world confer- 
ence at Edinburgh to have been “‘of the 
greatest magnitude and importance.” 
The main achievements, according to 
Dr. Thomas, center around carrying 
out the Herman-Jordan plan for world 
peace by education. Five committees 
are to be appointed under this plan as 
follows: 


A committee to investigate, and en- 
courage others to investigate, the cur- 
rent arguments for war as a cosmic ne- 
cessity. 

A committee to study the Hague 
Court of Arbitration and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, and 
the relation of these two judicial activ- 
ities to world education. 


A committee to consider the possibil- 
ity of a continuous effort to commit the 
visible influence of governments to defi- 
nite activities in behalf of world concil- 
iation by the establishment of bureaus 
of conciliation in some prominent gov- 
ernment department. 


A committee to consider the teaching 
of history and true patriotism and to 
stress the advance in conciliation. 


A committee to study and provide 
plans for international athletics based 
upon team work rather than upon indi- 
vidual prowess. 


How mankind defers from day to day the 
best it can do, and the most beautiful things it 
can enjoy, without thinking that some day 
must be the last one, and that lost time is lost 
eternity. 

—Max Muller. 


Upon the subject of education, not pre- 
suming to dictate any plan or system respect- 
ing it, I can only say that I view it as the 
most important subject which we as a people 
can be engaged in. 

—Abraham Lincoln. 
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At The Normal Schools 








Stevens Point 


Summer Session 1925. Special courses 
given were “Individualized Instruction,” by 
Mrs. Ruth Martin, Winnetka, Illinois; “School 
Management and Supervision,’ S. M. Thomas 
of the State Department; “The Proper Work 
of Teachers,” J. T. Giles of the State Depart- 
ment. E. C. Moore of Green Bay taught 
music, and superintendent P. M. Vincent of 
Stevens Point gave a course in social science. 
Five hundred twenty-five students were en- 
rolled, 32 of whom were supervising teachers. 


Faculty Changes: 

Miss Ida Brevad has resigned as primary 
critic to take a position in the University of 
Chicago Elementary school. Her place is 
filled by Mrs. Emma Lovell, who holds a de- 
gree from the University of Chicago. 

Miss Agnes Anderson has resigned to con- 
tinue her work for a degree at the University 
of Minnesota. The vacancy has been filled by 
the appointment of Miss Bertha Courts, a 
University of Chicago graduate. 

Miss Louise W. Putzke, assistant to the 
head of the training school, has accepted a po- 
sition in the University of Chicago Elemen- 
tary school. Miss Hazel Bair, a graduate of 
Ohio State University, has taken her place. 

Prof. Dell S. Garby will receive a doctor’s 
degree in chemistry from the University of 
Chicago. 

Prof. O. W. Neale acted as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Central Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association, and Prof. A. J. Her- 
rick was elected a member of that Committee. 

During the year Prof. 0. W. Neale pub- 
lished a book entitled Picture Study in the 
Grades, and Prof. Charles F. Watson pub- 
lished The Geography of North America, a 
book for teachers. 


New Plans: 

The legislature granted the school $150,000 
for a new training school building and about 
$50,000 for repairs on the main building. 

The outlook for the coming year is very 
bright. Practically 75% of the year’s gradu- 
ates had been placed before August 18. 


Platteville 


Summer School. A very successfu! session 
is reported. Three hundred students were en- 
rolled, for the most part public school teach- 
ers. Most of them were working for advanced 
credit and professional improvement. Dr. 
E. F. Riley acted as principal of the session. 


Superintendent F. V. Powell of Platteville and 
Miss Elona Dugdale of La Crosse were addi- 
tional teachers who taught throughout the 
summer. Special work was offered by Pro- 
fessor Lawrence Brings of Minneapolis and 
ex-state superintendent C. P. Cary of Madison. 
A class of fifty was graduated at the close of 
the summer school. C. P. Cary of Madison 
delivered the commencement address. 

The Faculty. Platteville Normal has an 
additional teacher in psychology and educa- 
tion, two additional critics in the normal 
training school, and two additional critics in 
the rural school department. These people 
will help relieve a very congested condition in 
the professional and training school work of 
the institution. 

Miss Mary A. Cox, art instructor at the 
Normal, and Miss Olive Moore, a former stu- 
dent, are joint authors and illustrators of a 
fairy story book called The Just-Suppose 
Story, published by the Gorham Press, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Professor J. A. Wilgus of the history de- 
partment has recently added two large collec- 
tions of historical materials. These are all 
carefully arranged and labelled and displayed 
in historical display cases. 

Two members of the faculty taught at Nor- 
mal College, Normal, Illinois, during the sec- 
ond term of their summer session. Miss Mina 
Hendrickson gave a course in Primary Lan- 
guage Arts and Mr. I. N. Warner one in 
Arithmetic and Its Teaching. 


Superior 


An appropriation of $42,000, made by the 
last legislature, will be used to finish the gym- 
nasium, which was erected but not completed 
in 1921-22, 

Two new teachers have been added to the 
training school faculty. Arrangements have 
been made to have many of the seniors do 
their practice work in the public schools. 

Attendance during the regular school year 
increased from 627 in 1921-22 to 857 in 1924- 
25. In 1921-22 salaries amounted to about 
$88,000. This year $129,000 will be spent. 
Nine new teachers have been added to the fac- 
ulty since 1922. 


Oshkosh 


President H. A. Brown reports that for a 
number of years the Oshkosh Normal school 
faculty has been doing an amount of advanced 
study which is “nothing short of prodigious. 
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They are doing it in response to a deep pro- 
fessional interest. At the rate at which our 
faculty is studying, it will soon be a faculty 
of distinctly teachers’ college caliber.” Twenty- 
eight of a faculty of fifty-three attended uni- 
versity summer sessions this year. The larg- 
est group went to the University of Chicago. 
Four teachers will be on leave of absence this 
year to do advanced study at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


River Falls 


The River Falls Normal school reports a 
limited number of changes in faculty for the 
school year. Miss Mary B. McMillan, head 
of the mathematics department, and Mr. 
H. E. Hayward, teacher of botany, have been 
granted leave of absence for the year, the 
latter for graduate study at Chieago Univer- 
sity. Miss Margaret Chapman of Milwaukee, 
formerly teacher in the Milwaukee Normal 
school and more recently in the Mankato 
Teachers’ College, has been appointed to the 
vacancy in the mathematics department. Mr. 
Ted Cox of the University of Minnesota will 
succeed Mr. Otto Eggebrecht as director of 
physical training and athletic coach. Mr. 
L. D. Hershberger of Madison will have charge 
of the work in botany and nature study. 

The department for training rural teach- 
ers has been reorganized. A special super- 
visor of the practice teaching of students 
in this course has been employed. Arrange- 
ments have been made with three adjacent 
rural schools, conveniently located on the bus 
line, for practice teaching under the supervi- 
sion of the special critic for this work. 





The present stage of our process of educa- 
tional redefinition is marked by our attempt to 
shake off the dangerous dominance of the 
specialist who has done the double damage to 
our educational system of dehumanizing it 
and of splitting our curricula into air-tight 
compartments of unrelated knowledge : 
In his graduate days, when the student should 
be achieving a broad interpretative outlook 
upon life, our system has narrowed his con- 
cern to microscopic details. We have gone 
wild over bogus research which, as adminis- 
tered in many of our colleges, has not the re- 
motest relation to education or to the pushing 
out of the frontiers of useful knowledge. 

GLENN FRANK. 


The fundamentals are still the basis of our 
school work. But every legislature passes a 
law to add something to an already over- 
crowded course of study. 
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I AM THE TEACHER 


I do not write the songs of our country, 


but I teach them to the children. This is 
the hardest task. 

I do not handle much money, for I am 
impractical, but I train the banker’s 
children. That is my job. 

I do not select candidates for office, for 
teachers must not dabble in politics, but I 
teach history and government to future 
office holders. (I acknowledge that I do a 
poor job.) 

I listen patiently while a fond mother ex- 
plains that Willie is ‘‘really an unusual 
child’’ and needs special consideration and 
attention. 

I am not a doctor, but I am supposed to 
be an expert on eyes, tonsils, ears, and 
adenoids. 

I am supposed to be an impartial judge, 
but I am constantly reminded directly or 
indirectly that my job is in danger unless 
I pursue a certain course of conduct re- 
gardless of facts. 

I like books and love children. 
unfortunate, as both cost money. 

I am impractical enough to be happy in 
my work, though the wolf is just around 
the corner, for I know that teachers are 
mentioned in the Bible—and even there 
they are doing their own laundry work. 
(Rev., 7th chapter, 14th verse, ‘‘These are 
they which came out of great tribulation 
and have washed their robes and made 
them white.’’) 

I am the teacher. 

(Colorado School Journal) 


This is 


While a class of the Marinette County Rural 
Normal was studying story telling recently it 
developed that nine members had been told 
the story of Goldilocks, or the Three Bears, in 
a foreign language during childhood. They 
were invited to reproduce the tale as they had 
learned it, with the result thas; it was related 
before the class in French, Slovakian, Jewish, 
Polish, Swedish, German, Norwegian, Danish, 
and Bohemian. 

The students took great interest in noticing 
how gesture, facial expression, and variation 
in tone conveyed meaning even though the 
language was not understood. It was a strik- 
ing example of how widely some famous fairy 
and folk tales are used, and still more convinc- 
ing proof that America is the melting pot of 
the nations. 
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Of all the things which man can do here 
below, by far the most momentous, wonderful, 
and worthy are the things we call books—Car- 
lyle. 


A First Book in English—By A. L. Murray, 
Eau Claire Normal, and E. P. Wiles. 478 
pp. D.C. Heath & Company. 

A revised edition of an excellent textbook in 
high school composition. It emphasizes oral 
composition, appeals to the interests of boys 
and girls, and develops composition topics 
from their interests. A thoroughly sound book 
and one which has proved itself in use. 


How to Teach General Science—By J. O. 
Frank, Oshkosh Normal. 194 pp. Pub- 
lished by the author. 


A book valuable to the teachers of that 
vague subject known as “General Science.” 
There are nineteen chapters, each filled with 
specific, concrete, and usable information. The 
list of teaching materials from commercial 
firms is especially valuable. No teacher of 
this subject can afford to be without it, regard- 
less of the text in use. 


The Pathway to Reading—By Bessie B. Cole- 
man, Willis L. Uhl, and James F. Hosic. 
Silver, Burdett & Company. 


Here are four beautiful books, Primer, First, 
Second, and Third Readers. Not only are they 
attractively bound and beautifully printed, but 
the content and organization seem to have a 
reason and purpose other than that of making 
a new series of readers. There are excellen‘ 
Teachers’ Manuals, with a complete equipment 
of cards and other teaching material. 


Purposive Writing and Speaking—By Joseph 
A. Wallace and James M. O’Neill. 338 pp. 
Longmans, Green & Company. 

Here is a high school text which attempts— 
and succeeds, we think—to shift the work of 
composition from teacher to pupil. It frankly 
bases its work on twenty-eight projects 
eleven written, ten oral, and seven for either 
oral or written work. The first chapter is a 
splendid introduction entitled “Making a Reci- 
tation.” It is a most stimulating book. We 
should like to use it with a class of first year 
pupils. 





English Course of Study—-By English Depart- 
ments, Senior—Junior High Schools, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, 274 pp. Board of Edu- 
cation. 

A splendid piece of work. Prepared by 
teachers, principals, and superintendent. It is 


a fine example of cooperation in the prepara- 
tion of a course of study. It deserves a place 
in any English teacher’s library. You can get 
it for fifty cents. It’s worth many times that 
sum. 


Study Period Projects—By Elda Merton, Wau- 
kesha, Wis. Laidlaw Brothers. 

At last teachers have ready-made for them 
material for silent reading exercises analo- 
gous to the practice material so abundant in 
the field of arithmetic teaching. An excellent 
handbook accompanies the set. With this ma- 
terial at hand the worth while educational seat 
work is solved. The material has all been 
tested by actual schoolroom practice. Miss 
Merton has rendered a fine service in the prep- 
aration of this material. 


Test, Study, and Practice Exercises for the 
Correction of Language Errors. By C. H. 
Matravers, Manitowoc. Laidlaw Brothers. 

Another original and helpful device to pro- 
vide drill in language for upper grades and the 

Junior High school. We are glad to recom- 

mend it to that numerous body of English 

teachers who are driven to desperation by the 
repetition of a few common language errors. 

It should do much to improve the drill periods 

of the English class. 


Visiting the Teacher at Work—By C. J. Ander- 
son, A. S. Barr, and Maybell G. Bush. 
382 pp. D. Appleton & Company. 

Supervision was once conceived to be a sort 
of benign and autocratic method of showing 
how superior the supervisor was to the teacher. 

The chief qualification of the supervisor was 

a superiority complex. Now we know better— 

at least those who understand education do. 

We know that valuable supervision is coopera- 

tive. It appreciates leadership, but the leader- 

ship is that of ability and power, not of au- 
thority. This book is a happy development of 
the modern attitude toward that horribly 
abused word, supervision. It is a case book, 
not a recipe book. We recommend it to those 
who still think of the old connotations of su- 
pervision. Personally we think it even more 
valuable to class room teachers than to super- 
visors. If the supervised understand what real 
supervision means, then we shall have more of 
it and less of the Mount Sinai attitude, which 
handeth down directions from some far away 
but omnipotent power that teachers may never 
see. It is a needed book, a new and sensible 
explanation of the essential truths of the rela- 
tion of teacher and supervisor to the child, 
who, after all, is more important than either 
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of them. This type of book means better 

teaching, better supervision, better coopera- 

tion, and a better school. 

Picture Study in the Grades—By O. W. Neale. 
447 pp. O. W. Neale Publishing Company, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 

Those of us who have heard the very inter- 
esting work done in institutes by the author 
are grateful to him for making available the 
most valuable collection of picture studies of 
which we know. The material is invaluable 
and the book itself is a splendid piece of print- 
ing and binding. A teacher can buy it for use 
in the school room with the full knowledge 
that it will prove equally acceptable in her 
home.. The studies are not only valuable for 
language work, but they are abundantly justi- 
fied as appreciation exercises in art. How 
much there is in a picture if we only know 
how to see what the painter tried to have us 
see. We have spent several pleasant and 
profitable hours with this book, and we hope 
that it will afford others as much help and as 
much joy. The books that help us to see more, 
to hear more, to feel more, are, after all, as 
helpful as those that help us to know more. 
This book does all of this; there is knowledge 
and feeling and insight. It is a real contribu- 
tion. 





O. W. Neale 


Teaching English—by Paul Klapper 355 pp. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. 

Here is a carefully planned revision of an 
excellent book. It treats composition as an 
exercise in self-expression. It aims to relate 
practice in English to the best modern edu- 
cational theory, to make English a live sub- 
ject, and to give oral English its proper place 
in the curriculum. The chapter on “How to 
Measure Progress in Composition” is a par- 
ticularly sane discussion of a difficult problem. 
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Giles Recitation Score Card—By J. T. Giles. 
World Book Co. 

This is a simplified score card with a manual 
of directions to be used as a basis of discussion 
and agreement between supervisors and teach- 
ers, and as a scheme of self-analysis for teach- 
ers. It is easily marked and is very much su- 
perior to the complicated schemes that have 
been attempted before. With this in the hands 
of teacher and supervisor a very great im- 
provement should be attained in the work of 
the teacher and the efficiency of the supervisor. 


Readings in American Literature—By Mary L. 
Wheeler and William J. Long. 434 pp. 
Ginn & Company. 

A good collection of material for the teach- 
ing of American literature at a reasonable 
price is a most important part of the teaching 
of this fundamental subject. Here is a good 
collection and one worth consideration. It 
covers all of the field from William Bradford 
to Amy Lowell. We miss Samuel Sewell, who 
should be known to every American boy and 
girl for his intellectual integrity. American 
literature is fundamental in the teaching of 
citizenship, and much must be used which 
might not pass those who scan it for aesthetic 
values or from the standpoint of world litera- 
ture. We are glad to find here the old stand- 
bys and a discriminating selection of the new. 
It is a good book. 

Civic Sociology—by E. A. Ross. 365 pp. 
World Book Company. Ea 

Another point of view in the teaching of 
civics is presented in this interesting text. A 
master of style, the author has made a book 
that should appeal to high school seniors. 
There is little of the mechanics of government, 
but a great deal of concrete material of the 
principles underlying our American system. 
The discussions of our major social and civic 
problems given here—the clarity with which 
our personal freedom, freedom of speech, and 
others, are discussed, should do much for the 
open-minded youth who is so fortunate as to 
study it. Wide use of the book would result 
in a more intelligent citizenship. 


Music and Youth—A new magazine published 
by Evans Brothers, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

It is the first music magazine for young 
people in America, and if succeeding issues 
equal those we have seen there will be no need 
for a second for some time. Songs and instru- 
mental pieces, stories of composers, discussions 
on technique, puzzles, jokes,—all these are in- 
cluded. The articles are written in a most de- 
lightfully fresh style, and the magazine is 
thoughtfully illustrated. We recommend it to 
every music teacher and to others as well. 
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Bird Companions—By Angelia Kumlien Main, 
Fort Atkinson. The Gorham Press. 287 
pp. $3.00. Price for schools and libra- 
ries $2.50, plus 10c postage. é 

Treats of 150 song birds found east of the 

Mississippi, and pays special attention to these 

birds in Wisconsin. To Robert Ridgway, of 

the Smithsonian Institute, the book seems to 
be “one of the most original and interesting of 
all recent contributions to popular bird-lore. 

It is very evident that the author was literally 

‘brought up’ in intimate companionship with 

them [birds] and therefore has enjoyed un- 

usual opportunities for learning of their 
ways.” The book appears on the 1925 State 

Library List. 


Two Lives—By William Ellery Leonard, Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. (The 
Viking Press), N. Y. 

“This is a story of 
How Time and Circumstance gave birth to 
love, 
How Time and Circumstance did crucify, 
With manhood’s reason standing helpless by, 
Almost to madness.” 


Two Lives is a narrative sonnet sequence of 
beauty, majesty, and power. Eminent critics 
speak of it as “tremendously important,” “a 
marvel of narrative skill,” “beautiful from the 
first line to the last,” “the most profound, most 
touching, and most sincere poem produced in 
our time in America.” When those who al- 
ready know Mr. Leonard and his work read 
this volume, they must be moved anew to ad- 
miration and respect for his knowledge and 
his art. Those who have not yet come to know 
his poems have hours ahead when they may 
read poetry at once virile and tender, and 
profound yet not heavy; for Mr. Leonard is 
not only wise but gentle, not learned alone, but 
a singer as well. 


Reading Objectives—By C. J. Anderson and 
Isobel Davidson. 408 pp. Laurel Book 
Company. 

This is a guide in the teaching of reading 
which is much more comprehensive than the 
title indicates. It is not devoted to explaining 
a new theory of teaching reading, nor to an 
exploitation of any system. It attempts rather 
to set up the objectives of reading and of the 
teaching of reading, and to interpret and apply 
the results of the investigations that have been 
made during the last decade in the field of 
reading instruction. There is more help here 
for teachers in the intermediate and grammar 
grades than is usual in books of this kind. The 
chapters on “Diagnosing Reading Difficulties” 
and “Remedial Work in Reading” are espe- 
cially valuable. Naturally this book will have 
wide use in Reading Circle work and in 
Teacher Training institutions. 





The Self-Directed School—By H. L. Miller and 
R. T. Hargreaves. 412 pp. Charles 
Schribner’s Sons. : 

This is an extension and development of the 
work done in Directing Study by Professor 
Miller. We shall content ourselves with quot- 
ing from the comments of President E. C. 
Elliott of Purdue, who says of it: “This book 
cannot fail to be of absorbing interest and of 
practical worth to those educational workers 
of the country who are seriously concerned 
with education as pupil power, rather than as 
teacher talk. Through the reception accorded 
this brilliant book I believe we shall be fur- 
nished with some conclusive evidence of the 
inwardness of our educational philosophy; 
whether works are preferred to words; 
whether we are really doing what we think 
we are and erecting our educational structure 
upon a firm foundation of Learning, Life, Lib- 
erty, and Law.” 

Let us warn you that the book is not easy 
reading. It is not the kind of book with which 
to spend a sleepy afternoon. It is of great 
importance to every one who expects to do 
some serious reading and earnest reflection 
upon our fundamental educational philosophy. 





The following list of books was recom- 
mended for teacher reading by Dr. Emanuel 
Sternheim in a recent lecture on “Education 
in Recent Fiction,” at Eau Claire: 

The Bent Twig—Dorothy Canfield 

Joan and Peter—H. G. Wells 

Humbug—E. M. Delafield 

Salt—C. G. Morris 

The Barb—McNally 

Professor—Johnson 

Town and Gown—H. L. Montross 

Education of Peter—John Wiley 

Wild Asses—Dunton 

Anthony Dare—Archibald Marshall 

Initiation—Shively 

Education of Anthony Dare — Archibald 

Marshall 

Anthony Dare’s Progress—Archibald Mar- 

shall 

The Western Shore—Clarkson Crane 

The Plastic Age—Percy Marks 

Deceit—Barklie McKee Henry 

None So Blind—Albert Parker Fitch 

That Year at Lincoln High—Joseph Gollomb 

A Human Boy’s Diary—Eden Philpotts 

David Blaize—E. F. Benson 

The Day Boy—Ronald Gurner 

The Passionate Year—James Hilton 

Commencement—Ernest Brace 

One Little Boy—Selincourt 

The Child’s House—McMurchy 

The Soul of a Child—Bjorkman 

Barrie Marvell—Charles Vince 

Wild Marriage—D. H. Lehman 
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CALENDAR 


Red Cross Roll Call—November 11-26. 

American Education Week—November 16-22. 

County Superintendents’ Association—Novem- 
ber 23-24, Madison. 

Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
February 12-13, Madison. 

Department of Superintendence — N. E. A.— 
Feb. 21-25, Washington, D. C. 

Goodwill Day—May 18. * 


Association— 





PAUL B. CLEMENS was elected president of 
the Milwaukee Schoolmasters’ club at a recent 
meeting attended by almost 300 members of 
the club. Frank Baker was elected vice- 
president, and Frank Maas is the new secre- 
tary-treasurer, 





Dr. Ralph Dornfeld Owen, a former Wis- 
consin teacher, was chairman of the general 
committee for the First Annual Junior High 
School Educational Conference, held at Phila- 
delphia, October 16 and 17. 





Three of the four charter members of the 
Northern Wisconsin Teachers’ association are 
still active in the educational field. They are: 
Miss Nellie Kane, secretary to City Superin- 
tendent Hubbard of Ashland, and textbook li- 
brarian of the high school; Miss Jessie N. 
Smith, Washburn, superintendent of Bayfield 
county schools; Miss Lida E. Doolittle, secre- 
tary of the association for the past 15 years, 
and at present kindergarten, first, and second 
grade teacher at Bay City school. The fourth 
charter member is Mrs. Clarence Dennis of 
Fifield Row, Ashland, who has been an inter- 
ested member each year but is not teaching. 
The association, according to its charter mem- 
bers, was begun about 30 years ago and met 
three times a year, once each in Ashland, 
Washburn, and Bayfield, until its size forbade 
its being housed anywhere but in Ashland. To- 
day’s roster carries 437 names according to 
Miss Smith, its treasurer. 





The September issue of the Educational Re- 
view contains an article by Joseph V. Collins, 
Stevens Point, contending that American sci- 
entific and philological associations now inter- 
esting themselves in an auxiliary world lan- 
guage are overlooking the possibility of mak- 
ing their own language serve that need. Mr. 
Collins gives interesting support to his con- 
tention, but he may fail to convince the more 
conservative of the possibility of re-making 





English in just the manner and with the ease 
suggested. The article has been reprinted, 
and we presume copies can be secured from 
the author. 





The radio program broadcasted by the Poy- 
nette High school at station WIBU October 
10, 1925, was a new venture in the radio 
world. Radio listeners pronounced this ama- 
teur program one of the best they have re- 
ceived. Station WIBU, hearing of the qual- 
ity of material available at the Poynette High 
school, requested that a two hour program be 
prepared. As a school program the broadcast 
was complete in every detail. School spirit, 
school training, and school needs were the top- 
ics stressed. Principal Howard S. Rutherford 
spoke on “The Value of Educative Labor in 
Our Schools.” He showed clearly what the 
school means to the community, what the com- 
munity should do for the school, and what the 
home must contribute if all are to work to- 
gether in the interest of school, home, com- 
munity, state, and nation. 





An unusual opportunity to teach the impor- 
tance of beauty in everyday life is presented 
by the national contest for playground beau- 
tification, which will be conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica during 1926. There will be three $500 
prizes, thirty $50 prizes, and thirty-three 
prizes of $50 each, the last group to be paid in 
nursery stock. 

Any playground, athletic field, or other 
space set aside and used primarily for active 
outdoor play and games, administered by non- 
commercial groups in the United States and 
Canada, may be admitted to the competition. 
The awards will be given not to the most beau- 
tiful playgrounds but to those showing the 
greatest progress in beautification from now 
until the contest closes. Application for en- 
try must be made before December 1, 1925. 

Awards will be given primarily on the basis 
of photographs and statements submitted 
showing the progress made in beautification, 
although the committee of judges may have its 
representatives inspect some of the play- 
grounds personally. Full information about 
the conditions of the contest and several lay- 
outs of playgrounds showing how equipment, 
trees, shrubbery, and flowers can be arranged 
to secure the maximum use and finest land- 
scape values may be had by writing to the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Oconto Falls school people send a bulletin 
called “Your Schools” to all parents every 
month, which informs the latter about what 
is happening in the schools and emphasizes the 
idea of parent-teacher partnership. 





O. F. Nixon, principal of East High school, 
Green Bay, has been elected president of the 
Fox River Valley Schoolmasters club. He suc- 
ceeds Principal E. R. Ellian of Fond du Lac, 
who died during the last meeting of the club. 





The Kenosha school board will hereafter be 
composed of seven members elected by the city 
at large, instead of eighteen members, two 
from each ward, as heretofore. 





An A. B. O’Neil memorial fund committee 
has been appointed in Oshkosh to raise $1500 
for use in furthering the ideals of Mr. O’Niel, 
late principal of the Oshkosh High school. A 
society will be formed, composed of only those 
who attain the school leadership and good cit- 
izenship standards which have been estab- 
lished. Members will be selected from the 
sophomore, junior, and senior classes, 





Citizens of Pleasant Prairie, Kenosha 
county, have voted a $15,000 addition to the 
Cork school. This is the third addition within 
a year to the Kenosha county rural educational 
system. 





A house where only Spanish will be spoken 
—the first of its kind in American universities 
—has been opened at the University of Wis- 
consin. 





One-sixth of all the expenditures of the Re- 
public of Cuba during the coming fiscal year 
will be devoted to education. The budget re- 
cently approved by the Cuban Congress car- 
ries a total of $83,787,588, and the education 
department will expend $14,055,166 of it. No 
other branch of the government received so 
much. Guatemala’s budget for 1926 allots an 
even larger proportion to education, namely, 
18% per cent; only “treasury and _ public 
credit”? received more. In the budget of Mex- 
ico education stands fifth in the list of items, 
and it receives 7 per cent of the whole amount 
appropriated. 





A comparison of costs and results of educa- 
tion in consolidated and one-teacher schools in 
Connecticut shows that 29 per cent of pupils 
14 years of age in one-room schools drop out 
during the school year, but only 8 per cent in 
consolidated schools drop out; 41 per cent of 
those 15 years of age in one-room schools drop 
out, as compared with 12 per cent in consoli- 
dated schools. The percentage of elimination 
in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 


of one-teacher schools is approximately twice 
as great as in the same grades in consolidated 
schools. Of the teachers in  one-teacher 
schools, 23 per cent have had two years or 
more of professional training, compared with 
49 per cent in consolidated schools; and teach- 
ers in consolidated schools have on the aver- 
age two years more experience than those in 
one-teacher schools. 

Illiteracy does not exist in American Samoa. 
Every adult Samoan can read and write in 
either English or Samoan, which are the offi- 
cial government languages. The public 
schools in American Samoa are conducted in 
English. 





The La Crosse board of education has ruled 
that no high school student shall be a member 
of a fraternity, sorority, or similar secret or- 
ganization, and that “a violation of this rule 
shall be cause for suspension or expulsion of 
the offending pupil.” 





Sophomore honors for general high scholar- 
ship during their first two years at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1923-25, were awarded 
to the following students from Wisconsin 
cities: 

High Honors—Nellie M. Bilstad and Harold 
Osterberg, Cambridge; Daniel Bisno, Kenosha; 
Edward M. Drissen, Port Washington; Daisy 
B. Grenzow, Monroe; Lillie E. Suckern, Mani- 
towoc; Harold W. Werner, New London; Jose- 
phine M. Winter, Rewey. 

Sophomore honors—Anne R. Assovsky, Jes- 
sie E. Corrigan, Ely Epstein, Robert G. 
Hinckley, Alice M. Oerkwitz, Louis M. Pruess, 
Robert B. Schwenger, and J. Walter Snavely, 
Milwaukee; Hugo M. Bachhuber and Guy 
Suits, Medford; Elmer F. Beth, Two Rivers; 
Jefferson D. Burrus, Stoughton; Jacob F. Fed- 
erer and Oleta O. Meves, Sheboygan; Sylvia 
M. Fernholz, Jefferson; John J. Harris, Cuba 
City; Ervin W. Hopkins, Randolph; Arthur S. 
Jandrey, Neenah; Alice L. Johns, Dodgeville; 
George C. Johnson, and Edith J. Knudson, Ke- 
nosha; Eleanor L. Jones, Waupun; Samuel D. 
Katz, Marinette; Harold A. Konnak, Racine; 
Richard H. Lauson and Emma H. Plappert, 
New Holstein; Edith A. Leach, Burlington; 
Florence B. Malzahn, West Bend; Jacob W. 
Moelk and Dorothy J. Randall, Janesville; 
Muriel M. Morrison, Morrisonville; Elmer H. 
Mortensen, South Milwaukee; Dexter I. Mun- 
son, London; Louisa J. Neitge, Deer Park; 
Maurine P. Partch, Columbus; Adolph M. 
Pederson, Tunnel City; Martha J. Petty, Lan- 
caster; Eunice F. Sasman, Black Creek; Very! 
G. Schult, Juneau; Dorothy E. Villemonte, 
Fennimore; Helen D. Wilde, Rhinelander; 
Gustav R. F. Winter, Antigo; Louise C. Zim- 
merman, Hartford. 
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The EAR GATE 
is the open way 


to the child mind, 


where early impressions 


are received and 
indelibly recorded 
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CAN you forget the songs you learned 
in childhood? Try it! 

Neither will the child of today ever for- 
get the beautiful music the Victrola brings! 


MUSIC cuts deepest into the plastic 
recording substance—begins sooner—lasts 
longer than any other art or science — 
reaches the spiritual, mental and moral 
nature of the child. 


The music of the world is the rightful 
inheritance of childhood. 


The music of the long ago and all the 
beautiful music for children of more re- 
cent years is now available for the home 
and school through the enduring repro- 
ductions on Victor Records. 


The Victrola is indispensable in every 
modern schoolroom! 
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HIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


Mention the W. J. B. to the Victor Co. 
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THE 
STOUT 


Burton E. Nelson, Pres. 





A practical school of exceptional merit. 
Teacher trainingin Household and Industrial 
Arts leading to diploma or degree. 

The first school in America to offer these 
courses, and the largest school devoted ex- 


INSTITUTE clusively to this work. 


The Appointment Secretary is prepared to 
serve Administrators and Executives. 











Recently a request came from the President 
of the Milwaukee County Council for a read- 
ing list for parents to cover the needs of chil- 
dren of pre-school as well as of school age. The 
subjects included will be psychology and char- 
acter development, nutrition, recreation, and 
the teaching of community responsibility. 

The committee working on this list consists 
of the president of the County Council; the 
chairmen of committees on Recreation, Edu- 
cation, and Pre-School Children, for the 
Parent-Teacher Association; and the Chief of 
the Department of Adult Education and the 
Head of the Young People’s Room, for the 
library. 

The Parent-Teacher Association Council is 
assuming the expense of printing and distrib- 
uting the list, which is to be ready by “Chil- 
dren’s Book Week,” when the library will di- 
rect attention to a collection of the books on 
the list. These books will be placed in the 
Young People’s Room, where they will be per- 
manently open to inspection by parents and 
teachers. The books listed will be available at 
the branches as well as at the main library. 





During the past two years the Milwaukee 
Public Library and the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Milwaukee county have developed a 
plan of close co-operation which might be 
adapted to the needs of any community. 

A year ago the library formed a Library 
Speakers’ Committee consisting of the Libra- 
rian, the Assistant Librarian, the Director of 
Extension, and the heads of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Room, Adult Education Department, and 
Schools Department. The committee members 
respond to requests from Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations for talks on books or on library 
service. A record is kept of each association 
visited, with the name of the speaker, the date 
of the talk, and impressions of the library 
needs of the community. 





The only failure a man ought to fear is fail- 
ure in cleaving to the purpose he sees to be 
the best. 

—George Eliot 


A proper part of your letter to Stout Institute: 


Whatever we wish to appear in our national 
character we must teach in our public schools. 
—Horace Mann. 





The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Fellowships 

Simon Guggenheim, tormer United States 
Senator from Colorado, and his wife have an- 
nounced a preliminary gift of $3,000,000 for 
the endowment of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation Fellowships as a memo- 
rial to their son, who died on April 26, 1922. 
The purpose of the memorial is to improve the 
quality of education and the practice of the 
arts and professions in the United States by 
study abroad, to foster research, and to provide 
for the cause of better international under- 
standing. 

Appointees must be old enough to have 
shown marked ability in their particular sub- 
jects. Ordinarily the ages will vary from twen 
ty-five to thirty-five years. The fellowships are 
intended for students somewhat older than those 
to whom the Rhodes scholarships are open, 
including young professors on sabbatical leave, 
holders of fellowships from individual colleges, 
and those who have won distinction in gradu 
ate study. They are open to both men and 
women and will amount to approximately 
$2,500 a year. 

The first national awards will be made for 
the academic year 1926-27. 

There is no restriction as to the subject to 
be studied or the place where study is to be 
pursued. The fellowships are open not only 
to candidates engaged in research work along 
academic or artistic lines, but also to those 
interested in the workings of foreign systems 
of government, in the study of social or busi- 
ness conditions or in productive scholarship 
in the fields of the various learned professions, 
art and music being especially mentioned as 
among the subjects contemplated. 

The principal obligation imposed on the hold- 
ers of fellowships is that they shall produce 
contributions to knowledge in their special sub- 
jects and, secondly, that they shall make the 
results of their studies publicly available. 
Where necessary, and deemed wise, the Foun- 
dation will give financial assistance towards 
publication. 

Communications should be addressed to Hen- 
ry Allen Moe, 2300 Pershing Square Building, 
New York. 


“Saw your ad in the JourNAL.” 
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The Chicago Board of Education has passed 
a@ resolution aimed at outside political activ- 
ity affecting appointments and promotions of 
persons in the school systems in any of its 
departments. The rule reads: 

Whenever the superintendent of schools, the 
business manager, the attorney or any other 
person supervised by the Board of Education 
shall recommend the appointment, promotion 
or transfer of any employe, he shall file with 
the Board of Education his reasons for such 
recommendation, and all communications per- 
taining to the same received by him or by any 
person who is under his supervision. He shall 
also furnish in writing to said board the names 
of all persons who have in any wise interested 
themselves in said recommendation by oral 
communication to the person making such rec- 
ommendation or to any one supervised by the 
person making such recommendation. 





In 1920 New York State alone had more pu- 
pils enrolled in public high schools than were 
so enrolled in the whole nation in 1900. 


Prize Essay Contest for Teachers 


On the occasion of their golden wedding in 
1924, Professor and Mrs. Julius Sachs estab- 
lished the Julius and Rose Sachs Endowment 
Fund of $20,000 to provide a prize of $1,000, 
payable in June, 1926, for the best essay sub- 
mitted on the promotion of scholarship among 
teachers in the secondary schools of the United 
States. Information may be secured from James 
E. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. 





Valuable Educational Literature Available 
for Distribution 


Seven hundred publications of the Interior 
Department, Bureau of Education, are now 
available for distribution. A few may be ob- 
tained without cost by addressing the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C., but in 
general they must be purchased at nominal 
prices from the Superintendent of Documents. 
A new “List of Available Publications” has just 
been issued, which shows the status of each 
document and how it may be obtained. 

These publications cover the entire field of 
educational effort. The most numerous class 
are the “bulletins,” which are in general mon- 
ographs written by recognized authorities in 
the respective fields. The new list of available 
publications may be had for the asking. 





NECROLOGY 


Lee Guerin, 24, principal of Fremont state 
graded school, at Manawa, September 30. 

Mamie F. Cook, 32, Tomah teacher, at Min- 
neapolis, October 4. 

Gertrude Daly, 30, at Milwaukee, September 
30. 
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BOYS & 
GIRLS 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 


Earn Xmas Money 


Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and 
keep $2.00. No work—just fun. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 94, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Midland Schools 
Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 
H. A. Mitchell, Proprietor 


Calls given prompt attention on the 
day received. Personal service extended 
to well qualified teachers. Twenty years 
of friendship-making through efficient 
service our most valuable asset. 














Cincinnati Demands Thoroughly Trained 
Teachers 


In addition to high-school graduation, the 
Teachers’ College of the University of Cincin- 
nati requires for completion of the teacher- 
training course two years of cultural study 
and three years of professional study. The 
last year of the five is devoted to advanced in- 
struction and half-time teaching in the public 
schools, the student becoming, by cooperative 
arrangement with the city school system, a 
member of the city teaching staff, and receiv- 
ing half pay, $600 a year. Instead of practice 
gained in a “model” school, the student has 
actual charge of a group of pupils under pro 
fessional supervision. In giving practical train- 
ing to students the college is also affiliated with 
the Cincinnati kindergarten training school, 
College of Music, Conservatory of Music, and the 
Art Academy. On completion of the five year 
course of study, the degree of bachelor of edu- 
cation is awarded, and the graduate is placed 
on the preferred list for appointment in the 
Cincinnati public schools. 





But what a task, nearer that of God than any 
other vouchsafed to man—to take the creation 
of God and with His help better it, to bring 
something of Heaven on earth—preparatory to 
a more perfect heaven beyond! Who knows? 

I shall not make the dreams, the aspirations, 
the hopes, of these strong, rested, restless, 
curious ¢hildren all come true. But I shall 
wake in them new dreams, new visions of 
Canaans that each by effort may call his own 
and arriving there find the joy of labor and 
success. 

To better God’s work! What audacity, and 
yet His will and my privilege. 


—Thomas H. Briggs. 





PICTURE STUDY IN COLOR 


90 beautiful reproductions of paintings, $2.00 
Just the subjects you want, assorted as de- 


sired. No money in advance if ordered by 
school. Add 50 cents for Teachers Manual, de- 
scribing subjects and artists and outlining 


course of study in art appreciation for first 9 
grades, 64 pages (illustrated) text by ALBERT 
W. HECKMAN, Instructor in Fine Arts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Sample color 
print (Artext Junior) sent for 4 cents. 

ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
Dept. R, 415 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Enith M. Shaw 
Art Novelties 


Stamping-Embroiderp 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


201 Fron Blk. Milwaukee 

















SNAP JUDGMENTS 


More wealth is produced by the schools than 
by the factories and farms of Wisconsin. The 
schools train both consumers and producers. 





The wants and desires of the 50,000 children 
in our schools will provide the markets of the 
next generation. 





As the children in our schools are taught 
to think, so will our civic life be in the next 
generation. 





You can’t escape the evils that will come to 
Wisconsin from illiteracy and half-education— 
except by preventing them. 





We spend less than one-half of one per cent 
of our wealth yearly on education. Rather low 
insurance rate for civilization. 


Schools cost too much! They do if we don’t 
put enough into them to make them produce 
what they should. 








Good teaching is the cheapest service the 
country can buy; poor teaching is the most ex- 
pensive. The last ten or fifteen per cent of the 
investment determines the difference between 
profit and loss. 


Twenty-two dollars for luxuries—a dollar 
and a half for education. Why complain if 
gum seems more important than books, and 
Wrigley builds towers? 





Close the schools of Wisconsin for ten 
years—the kids won’t mind. Save $500,000,000. 
What would you then give for property 
values? 





Has Wisconsin a right to complain about the 
cost of education when it spends five dollars on 
automobiles to one dollar for schools? 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 

cation are “Genetic Psy- 

chology,’’ ‘ Ecol Telling 

AT ‘| in Primary Grades,”’ ‘The 

Rural Teacher’s Prob- 

lems,”’ ‘‘Study of Psycho- 

pathic Children,’’ “Meth. 

ods of Teachingin Elemen- 

2 A mer ”’ «The Junior 

Courses in 40 ra School Movement,” 

subj ects com- ementury School Ad- 

anding credit ministration and Su tad 
towards a Bach- sion,’”’“‘Educational 

elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 


Begin any time 


The University of Chicago 


20 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





The youth of today is as good as youth ever 
was. Considering the example of their elders 
this is a remarkable state of affairs. 





No man is so ignorant that he wouldn’t know 
what he would do if he were in your place. 





Definition of a Village 


Three hot dog stands, two stores and a 
filling station—and four speed cops. 





Detours 


Numerous detours had caused the motorist 
to lose his bearings, so he hailed a native son 
of the soil to inquire the way to Hickville. 

“Do y’ know where Si Brown’s farm is?” the 
farmer asked him, and the motorist told him, 
“No.” 

“Wall, do you know where the forks is jest 
beyond Dog Holler?” 

“No.” 

The farmer lost patience. “Gosh ding, to 
them that don’t know nothin’, y’ can’t tell 
nothin’. Giddap.” 








OUR ADVERTISERS 


Make possible the Journal as you get it. 
Because of this they 


DESERVE 


our thanks, our appreciation and 


YOUR ORDERS 





























Those who are in charge of, or who are 
consulted about, cases of speech defects will be 
pleased to know that the Speech Clinic of the 
University of Wisconsin is this fall entering 
upon a plan of further extending its facilities 
to persons outside of the student body. 

For those not enrolled in the university 


there are two clinics: (1) the diagnostic 
clinic conducted throughout the academic year, 
and (2) the demonstration clinic in connec- 
tion with the summer session. Admission to 
both clinics is free, with the usual understand- 
ing that advanced students in the science of 
speech correction will be permitted to see 
these cases and learn their histories. 

(1) In the diagnostic clinic, cases are stud- 
ied as to the nature and cause of the defect, 
and advice is given as to where and how reme- 
dial measures may be undertaken. It is pos- 
sible that certain cases can be treated in the 
University clinic, but such treatment cannot 
be promised to all cases. 

(2) In the summer demonstration clinic a 
limited number of type cases will be admitted 
for six weeks of training. In order that these 
cases may be representative of many types of 
defects of speech, a careful study of each case 
is made before acceptance. This can best be 
done on personal application of the patient 
himself, 

All cases brought to either clinic should be 
accompanied by a medical history. Appoint- 
ments at Madison must always be arranged in 
advance by mail or by wire with Professor 
Robert West, Bascom Hall, University of Wis- 
consin. 





A total of 893 different courses of study are 
being given in the 79 departments of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin during the fall semester. 

The 26 departments of the College of Let- 
ters and Science are giving 554 courses. The 
24 departments of the College of Agriculture 
offer 149 courses. The 21 departments of the 
College of Engineering give 103 courses. 

The School of Medicine offers 33 courses in 
its eight departments. The course in physi- 
cal education gives 21 branches, the Law 
school offers 23 courses, and the department 
of military science has -11 courses. 





Tirzah Caldwell, a Poynette High school 
*segior, won the state high school typing cham- 
pionship. 

Miss Caldwell, sixteen years old, typed 1138 
words in 15 minutes—a net speed of 71.8 
words per minute, and made only six errors. 
Besides a loving cup bearing her name, she re- 
ceived a new typewriter from the L. C. Smith 
Typewriter Company in token of her remark- 
able record on their machine. 
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Europe in 1926 


Plan now for next 
summer abroad. Our 
European Summer School 
offers a travel and 
study program with 
university leaders. 50 
Scholarships to teach- 
ers to reduce cost. Fre- 
quent sailings in June. 


The best of summer travel at 
moderate cost. Write us today. 





Bureau of iis Travel 


88 Boyd Street. ' Newton, Mass. 
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Announcing 
the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector 
and Service 





Simple,com pac t and easily operated, the new Spencer 
Film Slide 2rojector has made possible a great new 
service. 

Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 








Let advertisers know you read their messages, 
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MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


Second Floor, Hippee Bidg. 
Des Moines, lowa 





Gentlemen: Please send 
folder describing your loan- 
ing service to me, free of 
any obligation. 





Send coupon to “Loan 
Headquarters for Tea- 
chers” and learn of this acca 
popes and dignified 

ning service which 
enables you to borrow 
$25 to $100 without an ee 
indorser, in absolute 
confidence and on a con- 
venient repayment plan. ‘i as SS ae 
Supervised by state of Cry J 
Iowa. Mail the coupon x 7 
now. 
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SPECIALIST 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS ane Graduates 1 f except 
in vocational fie jo elementary sc the better 
oleae only. ail na Get details. 


school positions. Fi 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 





Established 1903. Conducted by experienced 


THE 
teachers. State licensed and operated. Wis- 
consin’s recognized clearing house for teach- 
ers and school boards. Literature Free. 


TEACHERS’AGENCY 14 So. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 








Sent postpaid for $1.00. 


910 So. Michigan Ave. 





“HEALTH HABITS”---of Interest to Every Teacher 


An invaluable guide to every elementary teacher and supervisor who is 
correlating health teaching with other subjects. This outline of twenty- 
two complete plans includes stories, games, object talks, and project sug- 
gestions with patterns for handwork. They have been so arranged that 
the complete outline may be used as a basis for a health program or any 
single lesson may be given as part of a program already in operation. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Chicago, IIl. 











An ancient site of prehistoric man in south- 
ern France has been leased for Beloit College. 
Here students of the Beloit department of 
anthropology can explore during the summer 
sessions. The site is in the village of Les 
Eyzies, known as “the capitol of the prehis- 
toric world,’ where there are types of tools 
and ornaments dating back to the Old Stone 
Age, 20,000 or more years ago. 





Dr. Adolph Gundersen, of La Crosse, mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been awarded the knight- 
hood of St. Olaf, first rank, by King Haakon 
VII, of Norway. The appointment is in rec- 
ognition of numerous charities in Norway to 
which Dr. Gundersen has contributed. 

John S. Craig, Waukesha county, a member 
of the Wisconsin dairy cattle judging team, 
won first place in judging Jerseys at the re- 
cent National Dairy Exposition at Indianapo- 
lis, an honor which carries with it a $400 
scholarship. 

Competing against 23 other teams, the Wis- 
consin boys won 9th on placing Holsteins, and 
were ranked 16th for their total score on all 
breeds. On the team, along with Craig, were 
L. M. Klevay, Milwaukee county; A. R. Liv- 
ingston, Grant county; and J. H. Herron, Bon- 
neta, Oklahoma. 

The team scored second at the Waterloo 
Dairy Cattle Congress. 


The G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, will send free copies of a peri- 
odical leaflet called “Word Study,” devoted to 
the better teaching of English, to all English 
teachers who send in their names. 





Witter Bynner has announced an annual 
award to be given to the winner in the “Wit- 
ter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Competition.” 
The contest will be open to all high school 
students in the United States or its posses- 
sions, and the award will be made through the 
Scholastic, a national high school magazine. 

Mr. Bynner’s action followed the publication 


-of a student-written Scholastic, which con- 


tained much admirable work. Details of the 
competition have not been announced, but the 
judges will have a high quality of work to deal 
with if one may hope for entries like the fol- 
lowing, written by a fifteen-year-old West Vir- 
ginia girl, winner in the magazine contest: 


Broken Butterfly 


I plucked a silver-winged butterfly 

From off its rest of yellow tulip’s spear, 
And laughed to see it from a courtier bold 
Become a unit trembling with fear. 


I smiled—as from my fingers, dusty now, 

He fell, a young and broken, crippled thing, 
And mocked as crazily he tipped, and rocked, 
And swayed upon his fragile, injured wing. 


[ laughed—as now he crept away in shame, 

And cleaved beneath a slant of grass to hide 

His loss of youth and sudden gain of age; 

Yes, laughed—and yet my conscience pricked 
my side. 


Tell them you saw the ad in the JOURNAL. 
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Overworked Teachers!! 


YOU will find a very important 
message in 


“How To Study” 


























Colored Chalks A Hand-Book of Practical Hints on the 
tor the Special Days ' Technique of Effective Study 
VERY classroom uses dramatization. by 
~ Sometimes it is only a story from a WILLIAM ALLAN BROOKS 
reader. Then again it may be a long play Hundreds of practical hints and short 
Do you know that the most attractive cuts in the economy of learning, to assist 
Be ages en as cain ee : teachers and students in securing MAX- 
re ty ee IMUM SCHOLASTIC RESULTS at a 
Simply tack up big sheets of wrapping minimum cost of time, energy, and fa- 
paper. Outline the drawings with GOLD tigue. 
ce : 
MEDAL wae Chalk Crayons and fill in BASED on established principles of 
the solid parts with GOLD MEDAL Col- i educational psychology, it will save 
ored Chalk Crayons or Lecturers’ Colored ff teacher as well as student much misdi- 
Chalks - i rected labor, worry, and fatigue. 
r 
Send for the ART SERVICE BUREAU r Some of the Topics Covered. 
Outline which suggests projects for 1 : ; 
art work in each grade. , Technique of Effective Study 
\¢ Brain and Digestion in Relation to Study 
B S & i How to Study Modern Languages 
INNEY & MITH @) ¢ How to Study Literature 
41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y IS How to Study Science 
Developing Concentration and Efficiency 
Examinations and Lecture Notes 
Put the Guaranteed The Athlete and His Studies 
LITTLE GIANT Advantages and Disadvantages of 
ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER Cramming 
to Work in — wig ed ® : Why College, and After College, What? 
FR i pt etc., ete., etc., ete., etc., etc., etc., ete. 
ous use in thousands of : ° 
schools throughout the Why You Need This Guide 
country. It has proved 
pl aga, ad ba Haig “It is safe to say “To students and 
less, simple and swift in that failure to teachers who have 
its operation. It is ‘ “i never learnt how to 
guaranteed to clean guide and _ direct study, work is very 
blackhoar srasers . j 
your ontire satisfaction study is the weak often a oo 
—or your money will . ‘ > ment a agella- 
be refunded. point in the whole tion” and an in- 
The Little Giant is ati ™ . 
operated by a Univereai educational agen superable obstacle 
motor, adapted to all chine.” — Prof. G. to contentment.”— 
electric currents; it is 3 Prof. A. Inglis 
provided with nine feet M. Whi le, U. of . : 
of Underwriters’ lamp ene _— Harvard Univer- 
cord with Universal Michigan. sity. 
plug ready to attach to ° ° ° 
any convenient lamp You Need This Intelligent Assistance 
. socket. Strongly made 
Price $32.50 of malicablé iron and f° .... wi = ===] = —---=- . 
E 5 oo a uminum, its weight is ——> AMERICAN STUDENT PUBLISHERS, 
The Little Giant is a but eight pounds and i 22 W. 43rd St., New York. 
modern hygienic de- can be shipped by par- Gentlemen: 
vice that should be in cel post 2 nih CLIP 
every school. Put this I Please send me a co 
‘ 5 e s : py of 
gee nt ene age a Address Dept. W AND “How to Study,” for which I en- 
Gleaitatne to eon “fn si inline ictartian ain MAIL | close $1.00 cash; $1.10 check. 
your school under our nee neg pr iciside ps Name 
guarantee of satisfac- 14 E. Jackson Blvd. yo aan tll ihe aad tata 
tion. Chicago 5 PO Sa Ae unese wedeuwesetees 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent Swift Dustless Simple Inexpensive 
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Just Published 


Andrew Lang Readers 
16 Supplementary Readers for Grades 2-5 


Selections, from the wide range of 
irresistible fairy stories  original-y 
edited by Andrew Lang and known 
wherever English is read, are now of- 
fered in volumes specially edited and 
graded for school use. 


These supplementary readers introduce 
children in the most charming way to 
new worlds where fancy and fun, magic 
and thrilling adventure carry him far 
from home—and far ahead in his powers 
to find the joys of the written page. 





Longmans, Green & Co. 
221 East 20th St. Chicago 


Extension Readers for the Grades 


CHILD-LIBRARY READERS 


Just completed 
NOT A BASAL SERIES 





What is this Extension plan? 


1—No _ duplication of ELSON READER 
SELECTIONS—a big point in economy. 

2—Stress on modern literature rather than 
on the classic. 

3—Definite Library and Home Reading 


Plans. 
4—Development of additional Silent Reading 


skills, 
THE SERIES 

Primer, for Beginners ...... $0.56 
Book One, First Grade ..... .60 
Book Two, Second Grade ... .68 
Book Three, Third Grade ... .76 
Book Four, Fourth Grade... .80 
Book Five, Fifth Grade ..... -84 
Book Six, Sixth Grade ...... .84 
Book Seven, Seventh Grade... .96 
Book Eight, Eighth Grade .. .96 





Write for information regarding this 
series to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 


Publishers of the Lake a for 
Schools and Colleg 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 

















An All-Round Course 


of 

Stenographic Instruction 
Makes finished stenographers and secretaries 
Covers every detail of steno- 
graphic and secretarial training 
from technique of shorthand and 
typewriting to general duties of 
office stenographer and private 
secretary. 

Basal books making up this course al- 


ready adopted in full by hundreds of 
schools are: 


The Gregg Shorthand Manual....... $1.50 
Gregg Speed Studies ........e.e00.8 1.20 
The New Rational Typewriting..... 1.20 


Applied Business English and Corre- 
spondence, Text, $1.00—Exercises 40 

Secretarial Studies. Text........... 4 
Laboratory Materials .......... 


This complete course, which repre- 
sents the minimum of stenographic in- 
struction, means perfect harmony of in- 
struction, no duplication or over-lapping, 
no wasted effort, and finally a finished 
product. 

You are invited to examine these books 
at our expense. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 








Your Objective 
Correct Health Habits 
Promoted by 
Andress and Evans 


Health Series 


THE STORY SERIES IN 
HEALTH 


A Journey to Health Land 
The Boys’ and Girls’ of Wake-up Town 


PRACTICAL HEALTH SERIES 


Health and Success 
Health and Good Citizenship 


GINN and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas 
Atlanta Columbus San Francisco 














They'll be glad to know their books are going to JouRNAL readers. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP 
TEAMS 


Know the value of 
correct equipment— 
that’s why so many 
titles are won yearly 
in L-C uniforms. It 
pays to consider ap- 
pearance and com- 
fort as well as dura- 
bility when buying 
basketball suits. Ask 
for our Catalog if 
you haven’t a copy. 
Wholesale rates to 
schools. 


WISCONSIN PLAYGROUND SET 
Consists of 1 Volley Ball, 1 Net, 2 Play- 
ground Baseballs, 2 Boys’ Bats, 2 Girls’ 
Bats, 1 Volley Ball Guide—Retails for 
$13.20. Wholesales to schools for $8.00 
plus 15c P. P. 


OWE & Chm pBeL 


ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 7 
415-17 S. Fifth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 




















The Christmas Spirit 
Is Everywhere 


: hai every schoolroom the teachers are 
guiding the children in the making of 
cheery Christmas greetings and useful gifts. 

For your Christmas projects, choose the 
right material from the following list: 

CRAYOLA Wax Crayons for the primary 
grades. 

PERMA Pressed Crayons for the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 

ARTISTA Water Colors for all grades. 

White and Colored Blackboard Crayons 
for demonstration work and schoolroom 
borders. 

SAMPLES ON REQUEST 

Our ART SERVICE OUTLINE for Fall 
contains one Christmas suggestion for each 
grade. We will gladly send you your copy. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
York, N.¥- 


41 East 42 Street New 


Ne Ne ee ee Be es ee es See 





























STORY HOUR READERS REVISED 
‘ y 


COE AND CHRISTIE 


DT ree Pee eT ee eee ee eh ee ER PER Oe ed $0.60 
Noo 6 65 oa eae RE Coed CAMAUD REN SOE OS ER CRORE ET OF ERE KCOEETS® 60 
NOE as ake cKO oe ha Kwle wig dee REME CE TRENA CO CHEAP EDEERORAHSD dla CupeeResns 72 
NO rey oer ere a rere ee eT Tey TE er A ere. er 76 
eee are rereree rs er er a Re ee ee ee eee ee or rT Te 1.00 


accompanied by 
Perception Cards, Seat Work, and Chart 
The success of Story Hour Readers is due to the orderly, sequential development of 
reading matter with respect to difficulty. Mother Goose jingles and stories, nursery 
rimes, animal fables, folk and fairy tale link up with the experiences and problems of 
the child in such a way that they have a social and ethical value. They also form a 
potential basis for language drill necessary to beginners. 


STORY HOUR READINGS 


MEDD HME 65st ciecca db ech pe Ce Sab os HRD Coes Vere Ve CAV ee mek nee eye $0.80 
MME MN 8g bio 5 'a 4.6 6.056 Fik-b-b'o s415-4 WRWLE WOR RHEE CORE Cee MUP EME Sod DBE e SEO Cm 88 
re rrr: Pa ee SP ere re errs ee eee re Pere 88 
EE SOND ores 6.5 Sala are t's s bb Cue Gc erele Cb Sonia's 0% Cabs cee bane kcedeeuenaee 92 
EET CET Teer Pre TT ee Eee RTT eer ee 92 a 
Manual for Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Years .......-..:5eeeceeerecenvees 1.00 
Manual for Seventh and Eighth Years ... 1.0.6... ccc cece eee cree eeneeee 1.00 


Emphasis on silent reading, short selections, the brevity affording variety of con- 
tent and freshness of interest. Some of the subject matter is as old as “The Lark and 
the Farmer” and some of it as new as De La Mare’s “Nicholas’Nye” or “In Flanders 
Field.” The aim has been to reject nothing simply because it is venerably old. 
“Thanatopsis,” “Gray’s Elegy” and similar veterans of many current readers are 
deliberately omitted. 








CINCINNATI American Book Company 
eiehoo 330 East 22d Street 
ATLANTA Chicago, IIl. 
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National Educational Achievement 
Scales 


The 
NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 
For 
Junior High Schools 


By John J. Tipton, M.A. 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Allegany County, Maryland 
A New Scientific Spelling Scale that Meas- 
ures Ability to Spell in Sentences. Based 
on Thorough Research, with Reliable 
Standardized Norse, Giving Spelling Ages 
from Eleven Years (11-0) to Sixteen Years 
Six Months (16-6). Published in Six Tests 
of Equal Difficulty. 


PRICE PER TEST 


Examination Sheet ..........+2... 3 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering..... 15 cents 
(Each examiner needs one) 

Class Record Sheet.......cseccees cents 
(Each class should have one) 
TERMS 


Orders accompanied by remittance in full 
shipped prepaid, otherwise transportation 
extra; 25 per cent discount allowed on or- 
ders for quantities. 

Published Separately 
A Scale for Elementary Schools in Hight 
Tests of Equal Difficulty 
A Scale for Senior High Schools in Four 
Tests of Equal Difficulty. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 





Have You Seen 


Picture Study In 
The Grades? 


by 
O. W. NEALE 


64 Masterpieces 


Story of Each Picture 
Biography of Painter 
Suggestions for Language 


Beautifully Illustrated 
Artistically Bound 
A Splendid Christmas Gift 


Price $2.49 postage prepaid 


O. W. NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 














for 19 


REASONS 


1. Approved by every state where formal approval is 
issue 
2. Endorsed by leading members of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 
The only truly modern School and Library Ency- 
clopedia. 
Already at work in every large city school system 
inthe United States as well as thousands of smaller 
systems and rural schools. 
Internationalin appeal. 
6. Edited by more than 80 Famous Educators. 
are | Encyclopedia written in its entirety since the 
world war. 
peg ong matter, maps and illustrations new and 
up t 
A whole cabset library in one set of books. 


free 


on 
ae 


With each set of Cosgtin s we furnish a 
book of Practical Problem Projects. Built 
on experience . . . applicable to any system 

.invaluable to you. 112 pages, richly 
illustrated. A book which you can use as 
a dependable guide and text book. 





NO SCHOOL LIBRARY IS 
COMPLETE WITHOUT 


Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia 





Note these unusual features : 


10. Complete, wide in scope, authentic, interesting. 

11. A real and constant aid in your teaching work. 

12. Correlates with problem project method of teach- 
ing. 

13. Makes real visual education possible. 

14, Text an example of charming graphic style, easily 
read and understood by pupils 

15. Simple enough for the grades, ‘admirably adapted 
to all lhigh school subjects. 

16. Greatest collection of pictures ever published. 

17. Stimulates a desire for knowledge. : 

18. Cultivates the encyclopedia habit as no ordinary 
encyclopedia can. 

19. The greatest teaching tool ever offered the teaching 
profession. 


free School Price, *55-© 


Beautifully and durably bound in 
red library buckram. 


Equip your school with this mighty educational reference aid - Write for sample pages or order direct from 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 Volumes — 4500 Pages — More than 8000 Illustrations — Should Be in Every Classroom 
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School Library Supplies 


Pastes, Inks, Posters 


ARE THESE POSTERS IN YOUR 


ROOM? 
Brownie Poster _______ $1.00 
Goop Poster _......_.._ .25 
Soldiers of the Books___ .25 
Gettysburg Address ____  .35 
BOOK MARKS 


Clean Hand Book Mark 
Stories for Girls 
Brownie Book Mark 
Goop Book Mark 
Stories for Boys 
Chivalry Tales 


25c per 100 


Book Lists for the Grades 
1st to 8th Grades 


High School Book List 
(Compiled by Mary K. Reeley) 


25c per 100 


Bulletin Board. for Pictures 
Clippings and Maps 
24 x 86 inches 
$6.50 


Democrat Printing Co. 


WINIFRED F. TICER, Librarian 
MADISON 


WISCONSIN 























That’s what this great organization— 
the T. C. U.—is in business for—to pay 
you an income when you are Sick or In- 
jured: or Quarantined, and your regular 
income is cut off or turned over to a sub- 
stitute. 

All you need do, to share in this good 
fortune when you need it, is to get your 
name on the T. C. U. Payroll now. 

Thousands of teachers, all over Amer- 
ica, have already enrolled and are assured 
of an income in time of need. 

It makes for a sense of security and 
freedom from 7 that can be realized 
in no other way. And the cost—less than 
a nickel a day—is so trifling that it is 
never missed. 

Here’s a bit of blank verse that is worth 
pasting on your desk where it will be seen 
every day: 

When 78 are ill and unable to earn 

an 

And the | Bilis begin to rain in upon 


yo 

Nothing | coming in and everything 

going out— 

That’s when a Fs; aed needs a friend 

like the T. Uz. 

See what the T. %o U. Will Do for You 

It will pay you $50 a month when you 
are totally disabled by Accident or Con- 
fining Sickness. It will pay you $25 a 
month for illness that does not confine you 
to the house, but keeps you from your 
work. It will pay you $11.67 a week when 
you are quarantined and your salary 
stopped. It pays from $333 to $1,000 for 
major accidents, or for accidental loss of 
life. All benefits doubled for travel acci- 
dents. Protects during the vacation pe- 
riod, too. 

Policies with increased benefits issued 
to those enjoying larger incomes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We 
will then mail you full particulars of how 
we protect teachers. Please do it today. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 914T. C. U. Bldg. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 

GMO. vaticce (gb enesaebertestsecsinocecks 
MOO acne 6 aie os WS thks 0h 8 CRE eOd 440K OD 
(This coupon places the sender under 
no obligation.) 
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Gnith M. Shaw 
Art Novelties 


Stamping-Embroiderp 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


201 Jron Blk. Milwaukee 

















What Makes A Nicer Christmas Present Than A 
Box Of Our Stationery. 


Order now and we will ship goods at once and you 
may pay for same at end of each month. 

Hammermill Hundred-Sheet Cabinet. : 

Paper—100 sheets ripple finish, ribbon tied, size 
74%x10%. 

Envelopes—50 ripple finish, square cut flap, size 
37RAXTh. 

Box—Gray figured cover paper, embossed with 
beautiful design in colors and gold. 

$1.50 postpaid. 





Printerie Personal Stationery, ripple finish, 200 
sheets paper, size 51%4x66/8, and 100 envelopes 
to match. 

$1.00 postpaid. 

Printerie Christmas Cards, 20 assorted engraved 
ecards and envelopes to match with your name 
printed on each card, 

$1.00 postpaid. 


Send for samples of our stationery. 
The Printerie, Bruce, Wis. 








Our Advertisers 


Make possible the Journal as you 
get it. Because of this they 


Deserve 


our thanks, our appreciation, and 


Your Orders 

















Merry Christmas 
and 


Healthy New Year 


O more than merely wish your friends a 

healthy, happy New Year. Make it a 
healthy New Year. Remember that the germs 
of tuberculosis are everywhere. You, your 
family, friends and strangers alike, are constantly 
threatened by this dread disease. There is only 
one sure escape. That is to stamp out tuberculosis 
entirely. 


It can be stamped out. The organized warfare 
carried on by the tuberculosis crusade has cut the 
tuberculosis death rate in half. Only one dies 
now where two died before. Christmas Seals 
helped to save the other life, for the sale of Christ- 
was Seals finances the tuberculosis associations, 

Buy, Christmas Seals. Buy as many as you can. 
They are the sturdy little guardians of your Merry 
Christmas and Healthy New Year. 


Stamp Out 
Tuberculosis 
with this 
Christmas Seal 


Merry Christmas 
and Good Health 





THE * ATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 


ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

















